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THIS  BOOK 

Is  lovingly  dedicated  to  the 
asininity  of  the  American  People. 


PREFACE. 

The  Eeal  Roosevelt  is  unknown  to  the  gen- 
eral public ;  the  fiction  is  known,  the  fact  is  not. 

The  first  part  of  "The  Real  Roosevelt"  was 
published  during  the  campaign  of  1904,  but  the 
great  financial  interests  had  then  combined  to 
elect  Roosevelt  and  nothing  but  death  could 
have  stopped  the  tide. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  last  fifty  years'  his- 
tory of  this  country  demonstrates  no  man  can 
be  elected  President  without  the  support  of  the 
amassed  wealth  centered  in  the  East. 

Prior  to  1904  the  moneyed  interests  bestirred 
themselves  to  head  off  Bryan's  renomination, 
and  once  for  all  remove  the  menace  of  free  sil- 
ver. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  Judge  Alton 
B.  Parker  was  unwittingly  used.  How  well  they 
succeeded  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  was  the 
last  political  triumph  of  David  B.  Hill.  Free 
silver  was  eliminated,  Bryan  out  of  the  running 
and  a  conservative  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  ticket,  who,  if  elected,  possessed  the 
qualification  of  a  good  executive. 
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At  the  head  of  the  Republican  party's  ticket 
was  a  man  of  democratic,  anarchistic  proclivi- 
ties, undesirable,  unfit  —  but  still  it  was  the 
Grand  Old  Party  —  and  men  can  be  controlled. 
A  strong  undercurrent  against  Roosevelt 
existed  in  the  political  ocean;  it  could  be 
brought  to  the  surface  and  made  dominant. 
Many  who  shouted  for  Roosevelt  did  so  from 
compulsion,  but  carried  a  dagger  under  the 
cloak.  Millions  of  money  were  ready  to  be 
spent  in  the  campaign;  artists,  cartoonists, 
writers,  orators,  singers,  editors,  magazines 
and  the  press  —  all  were  like  expectant  hounds, 
ready  to  be  unleashed. 

For  once  it  was  safe  to  elect  the  Democratic 
candidate  —  it  might  be  expedient. 

As  I  remember,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Parker,  Roosevelt  was 
visited  at  Oyster  Bay  by  the  spirit  of  Wall 
Street  and  told  that  the  psychological  moment 
had  come ;  that  he  could  be  elected  or  defeated ; 
the  country  could  be  made  to  resound  with  his 
praise  or  denunciation  —  all  depended  on  one 
word  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "Are  you  with 
us  or  agin  us?" 

Roosevelt  is  quick  to  act,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  lost  no  time. 


ANANIAS. 

From  thenceforth  Judge  Parker  was  obliged 
to  go  through  a  mere  perfunctory  useless  cam- 
paign —  and  to  tell  the  truth  about  Roosevelt 
was  to  waste  your  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

How  well  Roosevelt  kept  his  word  with  the 
big  moneyed  interests,  ask  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
for  one  side  of  the  story,  and  E.  H.  Harriman 
for  the  other. 

During  that  campaign  Judge  Parker  said: 
"Mr.  Roosevelt,  you  are  getting  money  in 
enormous  quantities  from  the  big  moneyed 
interests." 

Roosevelt  replied,  "Judge  Parker,  you  are  a 
liar." 

The  people  shouted,  "Bully  for  you,  Teddy." 

Father  Time,  however,  proved  Judge  Parker 
right. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  you  bluffed  your  way 
through,  but  the  insurance-fraud  exposures 
uncovered  $150,000  of  your  corruption  fund, 
and  Mr.  Harriman  had  the  goods  on  you  to  the 
extent  of  $250,000  more. 

You  asked  "My  dear  Mr.  Harriman"  to 
tickle  you  and  then  afterward  you  told  him  to 
tickle  himself.  Reciprocity  with  you  is  a  matter 
of  convenience.  You  gold-bricked  Harriman, 
but  he  got  your  application  for  membership  in 
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the  Ananias  Club  under  your  autograph  signa- 
ture. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  if  you-  were  to  join  the 
Ananias  Club  there  would  be  no  room  left  for 
new  members,  and  you  would  crowd  out  the 
old  ones. 

On  the  stage,  before  the  footlights,  in  paint 
and  tinsel,  you  are  a  specimen  of  robust  hon- 
esty; behind  the  scenes,  you  are  "a  practical 
man,"  getting  the  goods.  Get  the  money  —  no 
matter  how.  That  is  the  thrill  that  thrills  the 
American  heart.  You  are  an  ideal  American. 

The  story  of  The  Real  Roosevelt  is  so  inter- 
esting that  I  will  cut  short  the  prologue  and  let 
the  curtain  rise. 
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BLOWING  SOAP  BUBBLES, 
"  A  Composite." 


PART  I. 

Published  in  1904. 


INTRODUCTION. 

When  in  the  course  of  events  a  lifelong 
Republican  finds  that  his  party  deliberately 
and  in  perfect  outward  unison  has  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  a  man  who,  ad  interim,  has 
shown  his  utter  unfitness  for  that  high  office ; 
and  when  at  the  same  time  numerous  fellow 
Republicans  are  inoculated  with  a  fervid  faith 
in  that  man 's  superhuman  qualities  and  infinite 
goodness  and  courage  in  the  face  of  absolute 
facts  to  the  contrary,  I  realize  that  to  talk  or 
write  to  some  of  the'se  persons,  contrary  to  their 
views,  is  like  reasoning  with  a  fanatic.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  part  of  them 
are  only  slightly  affected  by  the  epidemic,  and 
through  reason  may  be  restored  to  a  normal 
condition  of  intellectual  health. 

Contagion  molds  the  thoughts  of  the  masses. 
What  everybody  says,  so  to  speak,  constitutes 
public  opinion.  It  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
is  as  what  the  public  thinks  he  is. 

To  engage  in  demonstrating  that  a  popular 
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idol  is  not  what  he  seems,  and  to  show  him  in 
his  true  light,  is  an  unpopular  but  useful  task. 

Even  with  the  ax  of  truth  and  the  torch  of 
reason  the  barriers  of  public  prejudice  are  hard 
to  remove. 

Many  men  entertain  preconceived  notions  of 
persons  and  things,  and  then  go  about  this 
world  seeking  evidence  to  sustain  their  hobbies. 
In  doing  so,  they  often  harbor  intellectual 
snakes  that  poison  the  love  of  truth. 

In  August  and  September,  1896,  it  was  con- 
ceded by  those  in  charge  of  McKinley's  cam- 
paign that  if  the  election  were  to  be  then  held 
Bryan  would  win.  Similarly,  if  the  election 
were  to  be  held  at  the  same  relative  period  in 
1904,  Roosevelt  would  win.  An  educational 
campaign  saved  the  country  from  Bryanism; 
an  educational  campaign  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  persistent  character  only  can  rescue  this 
country  from  Rooseveltism. 

When  the  Republican  Party  has  been  seized 
by  one  man  it  has  ceased  to  be  true  to  its  name, 
its  record  and  its  purpose.  It  is  time  to  either 
remove  the  usurper  or  abandon  the  party. 

The  coercion  of  circumstances  forced  upon 
the  Republican  Party  the  nomination  of  Roose- 
velt. His  defeat  is  merely  possible. 


THE  REAL  EOOSEVELT. 

I  shall  quote  a  few  press-bureau  descriptions 
of  the  reputed  Roosevelt  before  I  enter  upon 
the  interesting  task  of  comparing  them  with  the 
real  Roosevelt,  sifting  the  allegations  from  the 
fact. 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  to-day  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  stronger  than  it  was  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent," says  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  ''These 
results  have  not  been  achieved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's playing  politics.  The  country  has  learned 
that  he  is  above  that  sort  of  thing.  A  man  of 
friendly  impulses,  he  likes  to  make  friends.  He 
is  not  insensible  to  popularity,  but  it  is  not  a 
ruling  motive  with  him.  The  dominating  pur- 
pose of  his  whole  public  career  has  been  to  do 
right  as  he  sees  the  right,  and  to  serve  the 
people  honestly,  faithfully  and  fearlessly.  A 
prominent  politician  of  New  York,  who  had 
been  feeling  the  public  pulse  throughout  the 
State,  says  that  the  popularity  of  President 
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Roosevelt,  particularly  among  rural  voters  and 
in  the  villages,  surpasses  anything  he  ever  knew 
before.  He  says  that  the  church  element  of  all 
denominations  believe  in  him,  and  the  young 
men  of  all  classes  idolize  him.  This  is  because 
he  is  an  honest  and  sincere  man,  and  because  he 
does  the  best  he  knows  how  without  playing 
politics." 

A  recent  publication  says": 

"The  speech  wherewith  the  President  opens 
his  campaign  proves  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  no  man 's  man.  He  stands  surely  for  himself. 
He  would  permit  no  dictation  in  the  selection  of 
a  national  chairman.  He  selected  Mr.  Cortelyou 
when  the  machine  politicians  would  have  pre- 
ferred some  one  else.  He  tells  the  people  that 
he  will  administer  the  law  fearlessly,  regarding 
none  above  and  none  below  it.  The  law  he  will 
reenforce  wherever  it  needs  to  be  strengthened. 
The  quality  of  American  citizenship  he  will 
stand  for  unswervingly.  The  conviction  is  deep- 
seated  and  widespread  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  a  fine  type  of  things  excellent  in  citizenship, 
policy  and  principle,  illustrated  by  the  best 
Americans  of  both  great  parties." 
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In  the  following  pages  I  shall  aim  to  show 
as  rapidly  and  clearly  as  possible  how  much  at 
variance  is  the  popular  Roosevelt  from  the  real 
Roosevelt. 

There  is  often  a  great  discrepancy  between 
a  man's  reputation  and  his  character.  Some 
men  have  bad  reputations  and  good  characters ; 
others  have  good  reputations  and  bad  charac- 
ters. Reputations  are  manufactured  —  charac- 
ters created.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the 
reputation  that  passes  current. 

In  New  York  city  is  a  place  where  they  manu- 
facture Uneeda  Biscuit;  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, a  place  where  they  manufacture  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  For  a. number  of  years  there  has 
been  a  place  at  Oyster  Bay  where  the  reputed 
Roosevelt  has  been  manufactured,  and  from 
whence  many  literary  and  press  bureaus  have 
been  advertising  this  variegated  decoction. 

To  the  business  man,  Roosevelt  is  a  great 
lesson  in  advertising;  and  to  the  gambler,  a 
wonderful  instance  of  a  man  capturing  a  big 
jackpot  with  a  pair  of  deuces. 

The  whole  career  of  Roosevelt  has  been  a 
blundering  success,  constituting  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful blunders. 

Roosevelt  sows  blunders  and  reaps  success; 
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he  thrives  on  errors  and  prospers  from  mis- 
takes. 

His  first  appearance  as  Vice-President  in  the 
Senate  chamber  presented  a  picture  of  low 
comedy  farce. 

Let  us  quote  the  press  of  the  day : 

"SPEECH  OF  A  FIGHTING  MAN. 

"Mr.  Eoosevelt  followed  the  prayer.  The 
Rough  Rider  made  a  short  speech.  He  said 
nothing  of  justice  or  liberty.  He  spoke  of  the 
strength  of  the  nation  and  its  power  to  take 
part  in  the  world's  affairs.  His  voice  was 
harsh.  His  face  was  hard.  It  was  the  speech 
of  a  fighting  man  in  a  fighting  age.  It  was  the 
deliverance  of  the  lion-killer  and  the  cavalry- 
man ;  not  the  utterance  of  a  peaceful  American 
bent  on  peace. 

"There  was  suggestion  in  the  scene.  While 
the  young  hunter,  fresh  from  slaying  lions, 
impressed  the  hoary  Senate  with  his  appeal  to 
brute  strength." 

Roosevelt's  exit  from  the  Senate  was  as 
blundering  as  his  entrance. 

Let  us  again  quote  the  press  of  the  day : 


AN  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 


THE  RESULT. 
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"(Special  to  the  World.) 

"WASHINGTON,  March  9.—  The  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  sine  die,  after  a  six  days'  special 
session,  at  1:55  this  afternoon,  was  enlivened 
by  two  'breaks'  on  the  part  of  Vice-President 
Roosevelt.  The  first  came  when  Mr.  Hoar's 
motion  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  Senators 
to  wait  on  the  President  and  notify  him  that  the 
Senate  was  ready  to  adjourn.  It  is  a  tradition 
and  precedent  that  the  Senator  offering  such  a 
motion  is  always  made  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed  Messrs.  Alli- 
son and  Cockrell. 

"Mr.  Allison  asked  to  be  excused  and  made 
all  sorts  of  pantomimic  gestures  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hoar.  The  Vice-President  did  not  take 
the  cue  and  named  Mr.  Aldrich,  who  pointed  his 
arm  toward  Mr.  Hoar,  who  was  then  designated 
as  third  choice. 

"The  second  'break'  was  in  announcing  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hoar's  reso- 
lution provided  that  the  Senate  adjourn  without 
date.  The  Vice-President  stated  the  question, 
including  the  words  'without  date,'  and  declared 
it  carried.  He  immediately  made  the  announce- 
ment: 
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"  'The  Senate  stands  adjourned  until  the  first 
Monday  in  next  December,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.'  ' 

Roosevelt  is  a  cowboy  among  statesmen  and 
a  statesman  among  cowboys. 

He  is  a  doer,  and  as  such  has  consideration 
neither  for  previous  preparation  nor  subsequent 
consequences;  and  that  is  why  he  makes  so 
many  breaks. 

Roosevelt  is  perpetual  motion  in  trousers. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen's  Union,  and  hence  would  feel 
qualified  and  unhesitatingly  undertake  to  run 
the  Empire  State  Express,  provided  the  train 
dispatcher  would  let  him. 

As  a  rule,  men  spend  years  to  fit  themselves 
for  their  respective  avocations,  trades  or  pro- 
fessions, and  by  incessant  application  become 
more  and  more  proficient.  Roosevelt  is  a  sort 
of  an  imaginary  Admirable  Crichton,  doing 
many  things  —  but,  in  his  case,  few  well.  An 
intellectual  Jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of 
none. 

Murat  Halsted  told  me  one  day  that,  during 
the  Civil  "War,  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
a  very  young  child  and  his  parents  lived,  I 
think  he  said,  at  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 
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city,  on  the  occasion  of  some  Confederate  vic- 
tory, the  rebel  flag  was  displayed  from  the  win- 
dow of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  father's  home.  A 
mob  assembled  and  threatened  the  house.  The 
father  Roosevelt,  well  known  as  a  Union  man, 
addressed  the  crowd  and  said  everybody  knew 
that  he  was  an  anti-slavery  Union  man,  but  that 
his  wife  was  a  Southern  woman,  and  the  parlor 
floor  of  the  house  was  her  exclusive  domain, 
and  if  she  chose  to  put  out  a  rebel  flag  he  could 
not  stop  it.  Maybe  this  will  explain  some  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  inherent  qualities. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY. 
(From  the  Neiv  York  World.) 

"When  the  tamer  enters  a  den  of  wild  beasts 
the  animals  fawn  at  his  feet,  measuring  his  whip 
with  crafty  eyes  and  wondering  whether  they 
dare  to  spring.  So  the  grizzled  old  man-eaters 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  have 
crouched  at  the  feet  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
glancing  furtively  at  the  whip  of  the  Presi- 
dency, but  for  which  they  would  pick  their  mas- 
ter's political  bones. 

"What  an  odd  sequence  of  incidents  has 
brought  this  young  man  into  this  position! 
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Born  one  of  the  'weaklings'  he  despises,  he 
made  himself  an  athlete.  Lacking  in  precocity, 
he  doggedly  forced  himself  to  learn,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  books  of  greater  or  less  author- 
ity. 

"When  he  was  barely  of  age  it  occurred  to 
certain  politicians  that  young  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  be  a  handy  instrument  to  use  in  downing 
their  opponents  in  a  factional  row.  They 
regretted  their  idea  later,  as  other  politicians 
have  done  since  in  larger  fields.  The  college 
boy,  whom  Conkling  described  as  'that  denti- 
ficial  young  man  with  more  teeth  than  brains,' 
broke  into  the  local  primaries  and  bounded 
thence  into  the  Legislature.  He  began  to  want 
to  reform  things. 

"The  politicians  were  aghast,  but  they  saw  a 
way  to  make  use  of  the  young  man's  valuable 
advertising.  They  put  him  up  as  a  straight 
Republican  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York. 
He  was  beaten,  of  course,  but  he  had  established 
a  claim  on  his  party.  A  regular  candidate  for 
mayor  could  not  be  offered  a  clerkship.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  put  him  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  —  apparently  a  safe  and  decorous 
shelf.  He  was  not  made  the  head  of  the  board, 
but  that  cut  no  figure.  He  made  himself  the 
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whole  thing.  He  kept  the  administration  in  con- 
tinual hot  water,  and  got  the  number  of  places 
under  civil  service  rules  pegged  up  from  four- 
teen to  forty  thousand. 

"Then  he  went  West  and  shot  grizzlies. 
Again  a  queer  road  to  the  Presidency  —  one 
never  trodden  before,  but  it  took  him  the  right 
way.  En  route,  he  stopped  in  at  police  head- 
quarters in  New  York  and  closed  saloons, 
working  himself  and  the  reform  administration 
out  of  a  job  in  the  process.  With  another  long 
jump  he  landed  in  the  office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  —  apparently  a  political 
graveyard,  for  who  ever  heard  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy  who  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed him  ?  More  Roosevelt  luck.  The  Spanish 
War  was  coming,  and  his  chief,  Long,  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society. 
Roosevelt  ran  things  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the 
'assistant'  in  his  title,  lavished  money  on  target 
practice,  and  wrote  Dewey's  orders,  or  got  the 
credit  for  it. 

"Another  leap  to  the  gory  field  of  war,  as 
second  in  command  of  Wood's  Rough  Riders. 
More  luck.  Wood's  incomparable  pull,  already 
in  smooth  working  order,  lifted  him  to  higher 
spheres,  and  Roosevelt  became  head  of  the  regi- 
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ment.  He  charged  up  San  Juan  Hill,  or  Kettle 
Hill,  which  was  just  as  good.  He  marched 
home,  khaki-clad  and  glory-crowned.  Platt 
wanted  a  popular  name  to  beat  Frank  S.  Black 
with.  He  took  Roosevelt.  The  Democrats 
nominated  the  Ice  Trust  against  him.  He 
scraped  into  the  governorship.  Then  Platt 
wanted  to  get  him  out,  and  threw  him  into  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Fate  intervened  again  and 
made  him  President. 

1 '  Could  any  historical  novelist  invent  a  more 
interesting  or  a  more  improbable  romance  ? ' ' 

BEET-SUGAR  BEATEN. 

The  first  step  taken  by  President  Roosevelt 
encroaching  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Congress 
was  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity  legislation. 

Roosevelt,  shortly  after  he  became  President, 
determined  to  force  Congress  into  a  Cuban 
trade  reciprocity  that  meant  seriously  crippling 
the  newly  developing  beet-sugar  industry  of 
this  country  and  the  strengthening  o£  the  Sugar 
Trust. 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  States  in 
which  the  sugar-beet  is  raised  were  opposed  to 
the  President,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives  they  had  actually  defeated  his  bill.  The 
position  of  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  the 
President  was  summarized  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  "perfectly  willing  to  give  the  twenty 
per  cent  reciprocity  if  the  differential  on 
refined  sugar  be  stricken  out.  "We  are  willing 
to  help  the  Cuban  planter  if  we  can  also  help 
the  American  consumer,  and  the  way  to  help 
the  American  consumer  is  to  take  off  the  extra 
duty  on  refined  sugar." 

The  tariff,  known  technically  as  the  differ- 
ential on  refined  sugar,  a  product  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  exclusively,  was  sought  to  be  protected 
by  the  President,  while  the  tariff  reduction 
was  to  be  solely  on  raw  sugar,  thus  injuring 
the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  and  producers. 
When  the  bill  Was  passed  in  the  lower  house, 
hostile  to  the  President's  attitude,  and  sent  to 
the  Senate,  the  President  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate,  practically  demanding  that 
his  wishes  and  commands  be  obeyed.  In  an 
interview  he  said:  "I  decline  to  admit  defeat. 
I  shall  send  a  message  to  Congress  to-morrow. 
I  shall  urge  action.  We'll  fight  this  thing  out. 
We'll  see  who  of  the  Republican  Senators  are 
willing  to  stand  up  and  vote  against  a  Republi- 
can measure." 


BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 
Forced  into  the  Sugar  Trust  in  1902-1903  by  President  Roosevelt's  Big-  Stick. 
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It  was  a  defi.  The  Executive  threatening  the 
Legislative.  It  came  like  a  bomb  in  the  Senate. 
Men  used  to  a  republican  form  of  government 
stood  aghast.  That  session  of  Congress  ended 
in  the  summer  of  1902,  without  Roosevelt 
accomplishing  his  purpose. 

At  the  next  session,  by  indirection,  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  aid  of  the  Senate,  made  a  trade 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  on  the  lines  of  his 
intentions. 

This  treaty,  made  by  the  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  ratified  by  Cuba, 
was  utterly  worthless  and  unconstitutional, 
because  it  affected  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Constitution  says:  "All  bills 
for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

In  the  summer  of  1902  I  visited  a  number  of 
places  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  learned 
that  more  than  $9,000,000  was  invested  in  sugar- 
beet  culture  and  beet-sugar  manufacturing  in 
that  State,  whereas,  six  years  before,  when  the 
Republican  National  Convention  adopted  a 
clause  in  its  platform  guaranteeing  protection 
to  beet-sugar  cultivation,  there  was  not  one  dol- 
lar invested  in  Michigan  in  beet-sugar.  I  saw 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  large  fields  of  sugar- 
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beets  and  numerous  manufactories.  At  Bay 
City  a  million-dollar  plant  was  held  up  by  this 
Cuban  reciprocity  agitation. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  I  visited  every  West- 
ern State,  and  found  in  Utah,  California,  Colo- 
rado and  other  States  that  the  Sugar  Trust  had 
availed  itself  of  the  uncertainties  and  insecuri- 
ties that  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  were 
plunged  in  by  Roosevelt's  interference  with 
their  new  industry's  welfare,  and  had  secured 
a  controlling  interest  in  most  of  the  sugar-beet 
manufactories. 

The  net  result  of  Roosevelt's  Cuban  reci- 
procity fight  was  the  crippling  of  the  new  beet- 
sugar  industry,  its  purchase  and  control  by  the 
Sugar  Trust,  a  consequent  loss  of  interest  in 
the  matter  by  Congressmen  and  Senators 
originally  successfully  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent; the  pressure  of  Executive  patronage  or 
punishment  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
department ;  the  call  for  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion in  November,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  Congress,  or,  rather,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  previously 
made  by  the  President,  with  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  ratification  of  Cuba. 
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The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  intended  the 
President's  attitude  toward  Congress  to  be 
advisory  —  Eoosevelt,  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
matter,  made  it  mandatory. 

After  two  years  of  scheming,  by  indirection 
and  coercion,  President  Roosevelt  had  worn  out 
Congressional  opposition,  not  merely  to  the 
Cuban  reciprocity,  but  to  anything  he  might 
command.  Eoosevelt  triumphed,,  so  did  the 
Sugar  Trust!  By  this  transaction  the  beet- 
sugar  industry,  as  an  independent  business,  was 
crushed,  and  the  Sugar  Trust  made  millions 
of  money,  and  millions  of  people  praised  the 
honesty  and  bravery  of  the  disinterested,  noble 
President. 


Designed  under  direction  of  Edward  Garstin  Smith. 

THE  MAN  ON  HORSEBACK. 
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JUDICIARY  SLIGHTED  AT  WHITE 
HOUSE. 


RESPLENDENT  DIPLOMATS  RECEIVED  BEFORE  SU- 
PREME COURT  JUDGES,  GUESTS  OF  HONOR  — 
MAJOR  McCAWLEY  SAYS  HE  MERELY  OBEYED 
ORDERS  —  CHIEF  JUSTICE  FULLER  AND  JUSTICE 
HARLAN  ANGRILY  PROTEST,  BUT  IN  VAIN, 
AGAINST  THE  CHANGE. 

(Special  to  The  World.) 
WASHINGTON,  Jan.  22.—  What  was  supposed 
to  be  the  one  inflexible  and  unchangeable  law 
of  White  House  functions  was  smashed  last 
night  at  the  reception  to  the  Judiciary,  when  the 
foreign  diplomats  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  advance  of  the  Justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  his  associates  were 
indignant  over  the  slight,  which  most  of  them 
regarded  as  an  insult,  and  they  displayed  their 
anger  and  resentment  by  leaving  the  White 
House  immediately  after  they  had  shaken  hands 
with  the  President. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller  prepared  to  lead  the  way 
into  the  Blue  Room,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
Major  McCawley. 
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"You  will  have  to  wait  until  after  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  have  been  pre- 
sented," said  the  major. 

"But  this  is  the  reception  to  the  Judiciary," 
exclaimed  the  Chief  Justice,  in  amazement. 

' '  Can 't  help  it, ' '  was  the  brusque  reply.  ' '  The 
diplomats  go  first." 

"This  is  an  unheard-of  thing,"  declared  Jus- 
tice Harlan.  "It  has  never  been  the  custom." 

They  debated  for  some  time,  while  the  diplo- 
mats were  passing,  as  to  whether  they  should 
not  leave  without  paying  their  respects  to  the 
President  at  all,  and  there  was  a  wait  after  the 
foreign  ministers  had  passed  until  the  Justices 
decided  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  them  to 
create  a  scene. 

When  President  Roosevelt,  on  March  15, 1904, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Pension 
Commissioner,  put  a  new  grade  of  pensions, 
aggregating  annually  about  $12,000,000,  on  the 
pay-rolls,  he  committed  an  act  of  executive 
usurpation,  and  without  any  warrant  in  law  he 
raided  the  -public  treasury  to  further  his  Presi- 
dential succession. 

The  merest  high-school  boy  should  know  that 
the  Constitution  clearly  defines  the  powers  and 
limitations  of  the  three  great  departments  of 
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government :  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial;  and  that  no  money  can  lawfully 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the  Government 
except  by  an  act  and  authority  of  Congress.  In 
this  case,  Roosevelt  had  no  act  or  authority  of 
Congress  to  issue  such  an  executive  order. 

Heretofore,  pensions  to  soldiers  have  been 
generally  for  inabilities  and  injuries  contracted 
or  resultant  from  military  service. 

Under  act  of  Congress,  June  27,  1890,  inabil- 
ity to  earn  a  living  was  rated  as  pensionable. 
Under  Cleveland,  the  Pension  Commissioner 
assumed  safely  that  seventy-five  years  was  a 
reasonable  age  of  inability;  under  McKinley, 
it  was  estimated  at  sixty-five,  and  under  Roose- 
velt, at  sixty-two.  The  presumption  under 
Cleveland,  although  not  lawful,  was  reasonable 
and  safe;  McKinley 's  presumption  was  less 
reasonable;  whereas  Roosevelt's  presumption 
was  unreasonable. 

All  this  presumptive  interpretation  of 
explicit  laws  is  wrong. 

If,  in  President  Roosevelt's  first  term,  a 
sixty-two-year  limit  for  Civil  War  veterans  is 
allowed  to  pass  unchecked,  what  is  there  to  hin- 
der him  in  his  second  term  to  fix  a  forty-five- 
year  limit  on  Spanish  War  veterans,  and  thus 
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purchase  out  of  the  public  treasury  a  personal 
following  and  Pretorian  cohort? 

Thirty-nine  years  after  the  Mexican  War 
Congress  passed  a  law  putting  on  the  pension 
list  all  Mexican  War  veterans  passed  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  Friday  nights,  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress,  pension  legislation  is  passed  upon. 
The  smallest  pensions  must  be  passed  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

It  is  fundamental  law  that  all  moneys  drawn 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  must 
be  under  the  warrant  of  law. 

A  bill  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  to  fix  an  age  limit  or  service  pension 
for  all  surviving  Union  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Without  waiting  for  it  to  become  a  law  in 
the  regular  constitutional  channels,  President 
Roosevelt,  for  political  purposes,  issues  an 
executive  order,  through  the  Pension  Commis- 
sioner, to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  bill  then 
pending  in  Congress. 

In  this  executive  order  he  uses  this  language : 

"Whereas,  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1887,  when 

thirty-nine  years  had  elapsed  after  the  Mexican 

War,  all  soldiers  of  said  war  who  were  over 
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sixty-two  years  of  age  were  placed  on  the  pen- 
sion roll,"  etc.,  and 

"Whereas,  Thirty-nine  years  will  have 
elapsed  on  April  13,  1904,  since  the  Civil  War, 
and  there  are  many  survivors  over  sixty-two 
years  of  age ;  now,  therefore, ' '  etc. 

This  citation  would  constitute  a  good  prece- 
dent for  Congress  to  do  for  Civil  War  veterans 
what  it  had  done  heretofore  for  Mexican  War 
veterans. 

It  was  a  precedent  —  for  Congress,  but  not 
for  the  President. 

In  plain  language,  Roosevelt  said,  "Because 
Congress  put  Mexican  War  veterans  passed 
sixty-two  years  of  age  on  the  pension  roll,  I  am 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  for  Civil  War  vet- 
erans." 

If  money  has  been  or  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  on  the  strength  of  this  unconstitu- 
tional executive  order,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
impeached  by  Congress  and  removed  from  office. 

When  millions  of  voters  advocate  the  con- 
tinuation in  power  of  such  a  man  it  means  mon- 
archy and  anarchy. 

In  Roosevelt's  letter  of  acceptance  his 
explanation  of  this  pension  order  is  a  specious 
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juggling  of  words  and  a  dangerous  twisting  of 
sfacts.  But  it  will  be  accepted  as  gospel  by  mul- 
titudes who  do  not  know  the  facts,  but  implicitly 
believe  the  man. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Congress  and  the 
approach  of  the  convention  period  and  cam- 
paign Roosevelt  locked  up  his  old  wardrobe  and 
had  a  new  suit  made  to  order  —  a  Quaker  dress. 
Having  already  won  the  cowboys,  the  dime- 
novel  reading  boys,  and  the  sans  culottes,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  get  a  peaceful  fit  to  attract 
the  conservative  Eepublicans  and  the  campaign 
cash. 

With  the  exception  o£  the  '  *  Perdicardis  alive 
or  Raisuli  dead"  explosion,  Roosevelt's  Mount 
Pelee  has  been  quiet  .all  summer.  His  speech 
of  acceptance  was  tame ;  his  conduct  was  good. 
The  Quaker  game  worked  well.  The  drift  was 
to  Roosevelt.  But  his  letter  of  acceptance,  pub- 
lished September  12,  was  the  turning-point.  It 
showed  his  teeth,  his  mailed  fist,  and  his  prema- 
ture exultation  at  an  anticipated  triumph. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  Roosevelt  said: 
"  If  our  opponents  come  into  power  they  can 
revoke  this  order  and  announce  that  they  will 
treat  the  veterans  of  sixty-two  to  seventy  as 
presumably  in  full  vigor  and  not  entitled  to 
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pensions.  Will  they  now  authoritatively  state 
that  they  intend  to  do  this?  If  so,  we  will  accept 
the  issue.  If  not,  we  have  the  right  to  ask  why 
they  raise  an  issue  which,  when  raised,  they  do 
not  venture  to  meet." 

Koosevelt  is  either  mentally  incapable  of 
logical  reasoning  or  else  he  imagines  the  mass 
of  voters  are  illogical. 

Judge  Parker,  if  elected,  ought  to  revoke  that 
pension  order,  and  in  his  first  message  to  Con- 
gress recommend  that  its  essential  features  be 
enacted  in  a  proper  law.  The  purposes  and  the 
expenditure  of  money  are  not  objectionable,  but 
Roosevelt's  act  was  lawless. 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Ware,  Pension  Commissioner,  came 
out  with  a  letter  explaining  Pension  Order  No. 
78.  He  naively  concedes  its  age  disability  deter- 
mining feature  is  evidential  and  not  conclusive ; 
further,  he  intimates  that,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  legislative  authority,  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress in  a  subsequent  general  appropriation 
bill  appropriated  a  million  and  a  half  for  this 
item,  legalized  it.  This  is  a  repetition  of  Roose- 
velt's Cuban  reciprocity  affair,  doing  an  un- 
constitutional act  and  then  seeking  Congress 
to  rectify  it. 


ROOSEVELT'S  GRAXD  ARMY  OF  THE  RIP-UP-LICK. 

"  There's  millions  in  it  "  —  swill  1 
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Mr.  Ware,  in  a  gust  of  bravado,  says  that  any 
blacksmith  "could  comprehend  the  legal  and 
moral  phases  of  this  matter.  Indeed,  it  does 
look  as  if  this  pension  order  was  the  act  of  a 
blacksmith  at  the  behest  of  a  butcher. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  Roosevelt's  utter 
intellectual  incapacity  to  review  judiciously  any 
question  is  to  be  found  in  his  review  and  deci- 
sion in  the  Schley  case. 

In  the  course  of  the  tangled  labyrinth  of  his 
intellectual  ramblings  in  this  document  of  state, 
he  said  in  regard  to  the  Battle  of  Santiago: 
"The  most  striking  act  was  that  of  the  Glou- 
cester, a  converted  yacht  (formerly  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  Corsair),  which  her  commander, 
Wainright,  'pushed  into  the  fight  through  a  hail 
of  projectiles,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
sunk  her,  in  order  that  he  might  do  his  part  in 
destroying  the  two  torpedo  boats,  each  possess- 
ing far  more  than  his  own  offensive  power. 

"It  is  evident  that  Wainright  was  entitled  to 
receive  more  than  any  of  the  other  command- 
ers." 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  to  persons  of 
intelligence  and  fair  education  that  it  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  military  science  to 
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do  as  much  damage  to  your  enemy  with  as  little 
risk  to  your  own  self  as  possible. 

President  Eoosevelt,  as  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  Army,  lays  down  the  dangerous  and 
mischievous  proposition  as  a  military  cardinal 
rule  that  he  who  is  most  reckless  is  entitled  to 
the  most  credit. 

He  can  see  but  one  side  of  any  question  — 
the  one  he  chances  to  espouse  or  that  happens 
to  suit  his  purposes. 

In  making  precedents,  as  well  as  in  breaking 
precedents,  he  blunders  both  ways. 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  episode  was 
wrong  because  utterly  uncalled  for.  Up  North 
we  do  not  associate  with  the  negro,  but  we 
cheerfully  accede  to  him  his  civil  rights. 

Roosevelt  accentuated  the  social  feature. 

After  all,  this  is  a  white  man's  country,  and 
while  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  the  right  to  invite  any- 
body to  his  home,  President  Roosevelt  has 
limitations. 

Limitations!  Limitations  for  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  did  I  say?  I  beg  his 
majesty's  pardon.  I  forgot  myself.  Why,  of 
course,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  no 
limitations.  I  was  thinking  of  McKinley  and 
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Grant  and  Lincoln,  and  those  other  old  fogies 
resting  in  their  graves. 

When  the  members  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  convened  at  Washington  in 
December,  1903,  they  called  on  President  Roose- 
velt in  a  body.  After  keeping  them  waiting  half 
an  hour,  he  said : 

' '  I  am  too  busily  engaged  in  my  public  duties 
to  give  time  or  thought  to  my  reelection." 

Such  an  utterance,  such  an  attitude,  under 
such  circumstances,  coming  from  such  a  Presi- 
dent, would  be  called  diplomacy;  from  a  Sen- 
ator, a  prevarication,  and  from  you  and  I,  just 
a lie. 

Roosevelt  sojourned  in  North  Dakota  for  a 
little  while  some  years  ago,  and  ever  since  has 
posed  as  a  Western  man.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
never  was  in  Colorado  until  1899,  nor  saw  the 
Pacific  Ocean  until  1903. 

President  Roosevelt,  for  the  amusement  of 
himself  and  family  and  invited  guests,  ordered 
a  sham  naval  battle  with  a  realistic  smash-up 
in  full  view  of  his  home  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound.  There  he  sat  in  all  the  splendor 
of  his  dental  egotism,  like  Nero  at  the  burning 
of  Rome. 

Imagine  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  doing  such  a  thing. 
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But,  then,  there  is  a  harmony  in  sham  battles 
and  sham  heroes. 

One  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  people  in  the  White  House,  Koosevelt  most 
unmercifully  scored  Doctor  Campbell,  ex-post- 
master of  El  Paso,  Texas,  who  had  called  on 
him  in  quest  of  an  appointment  as  Collector  of 
Customs  at  El  Paso.  He  called  him  unfit  for 
the  place,  assailing  his  personal  character. 
Shortly  after,  he  nominated  for  this  important 
omce  in  Texas,  Pat  Garret,  of  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico,  noted  principally  for  having  killed 
11  Billy  the  Kid,"  a  desperado. 

When  interviewed  by  the  press  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  said  he  had  named  Pat  Garret  because 
he  was  a  good  shot,  and  that  was  what  was 
needed  in  Texas. 

The  one  man  was  turned  down  because  he 
was  said  to  be  a  drunkard,  and  the  other  was 
qualified  because  he  was  known  to  be  a  slayer. 

Yet,  the  hero-worshipers  will  vote  for  Roose- 
velt, the  cowboy,  rather  than  for  Parker,  the 
judge. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during 
the  incumbency  of  many  Presidents,  an  old, 
faithful  darkey  attendant  at  the  White  House 
was  entrusted  with  the  White  House  flag.  One 
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day,  during  Roosevelt's  early  presidential  days, 
this  good  old  servant  of  Uncle  Sam  raised  the 
flag  reversed,  or,  plainly  speaking,  upside  down 
-  a  sign  of  distress.  Roosevelt  immediately 
discharged  him. 

(The  New  York  Sun,  February  1,  1904.) 

NATIONAL  SCHUETZENBUND  REQUEST  His  PRES- 
ENCE AT  THEIR  SHOOTING  FESTIVAL. 

"WASHINGTON,  Jan.  27. —  A  delegation  repre- 
senting the  National  Schuetzenbund  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  consisting  of  Henry 
Kroeger,  president;  Frederick  Schill  and 
Henry  Behrens,  secretaries,  and  other  officers, 
called  on  President  Roosevelt  to-day  to  invite 
him  to  attend  the  rifle  shooting  festival  which 
the  organization  proposes  to  hold  at  Union  Hill, 
New  Jersey,  June  12  to  20,  next.  They  asked 
the  President  not  only  to  attend,  but  to  fire  the 
first  shot  in  the  week's  tournament.  The  Presi- 
dent will  probably  not  be  able  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation." 

Such  invitations,  calculated  to  expose  his  own 
marksmanship,  have  not  customarilv  been 
accepted  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  An  invitation 
to  be  photographed  in  his  hunting  clothes  and 
rifle  in  hand  would  have  been  accepted  —  fear- 
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lessly.  He  has  been  so  often  seen  in  pictures 
dressed  like  a  deerslayer  that  many  people  feel 
sure  that  he  is  a  dead  shot  in  the  class  with  Kit 
Carson,  Davy  Crockett,  Daniel  Boone  and  Buf- 
falo Bill  —  yet  he  can  not  eat  his  soup  until  he 
puts  on  his  glasses. 

TO  ABOLISH  WHIPPING  IN  RUSSIA. 


OTHER  HUMANE  MEASURES  EXPECTED  AT  CHRIST- 
ENING OF  HEIR  ON  AUGUST  23,  1904. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  Aug.  16.—  One  of  the  acts  of 
grace  signalizing  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne  will  be  the  total  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  Russia.  A  ukase  to  this  effect  is 
expected-  to  be  issued  to-morrow. 
' '  We  want  Perdicardis  alive  or  Raisuli  dead. ' ' 
The  man  who  caused  that,  message  to  be  sent 
to  the  convention  that  was  nominating  him  for 
President  of  the  United  States  wou'ld,  if  elected, 
consider  himself  the  Czar  of  the  United  States. 
Thenceforth,  on  his  birthday,  or  on  the  birthday 
of  his  wife's  guardian  saint,  the  American  popu- 
lace might  expect  some  startling  ukase,  with  the 
difference  that  the  Czar's  is  in  mercy  and 
Roosevelt's  would  be  in  rigor. 
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One  day  he  declined  to  accept  a  flag  presented 
to  him  by  a  patriotic  little  girl ;  on  another  day 
he  gleefully  grabs  a  fifty-pound  turkey  or  a 
high-bred  horse  from  Wyoming. 

Such  is  Roosevelt's  delicate  discrimination. 
Indeed,  the  ghost-dancer  of  Sagamore  Hill  is  at 
the  White  House  now. 

The  scenes  in  the  White  House  beggar 
description.  Most  people  calling  are  made  to 
wait  and  wait  and  wait.  Finally,  when  the  great 
Mogul  does  come  in  to  greet  the  callers,  he 
enters  with  one  bound.  He  slaps  on  the  back  a 
Spanish  War  veteran  he  never  saw  before ;  in 
loud  tones  he  tells  Senators  to  say  what  they 
want  to  say  right  here  and  now ;  he  tells  pretty 
women  they  should  go  home  and  produce  large 
families;  he  will  give  some  man  a  dressing- 
down  —  and,  once  in  a  while,  he  will  treat  some- 
body decently,  just  to  break  the  monotony  of 
the  thing  —  and  then,  as  quickly  as  he  came,  he 
departs  —  and  then  comes  a  sense  of  relief. 
The  White  House  now  is  a  sort  of  combination 
of  a  royal  palace,  a  mad-house,  and  a  menagerie. 
It  is  a  continuous  performance,  with  one  hero 
and  many  victims. 

During  the  time  that  George  B.  Cortelyou  was 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce 
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and  Industry,  President  Roosevelt  had  prom- 
ised to  inspect  that  department.  On  the  last 
day  of  Cortelyou  's  incumbency  he  reminded  the 
President  of  his  promise.  Roosevelt  at  once,  in 
his  brave  and  fearless  way,  snatched  up  his  hat, 
and,  in  company  with  Cortelyou,  hastened  into  a 
carriage,  and,  at  a  furious  speed,  drove  over  to 
the  department 's  building.  With  great  celerity, 
he  went  from  room  to  room,  shook  hands  and 
said,  "I  am  delighted,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
had  returned  to  his  carriage.  That  was  Roose- 
veltian.  Like  Napoleon,  he  has  a  marvelously 
swift  penetration.  He  can  look  at  the  cover  of 
a  book  and  immediately  assimilate  its  contents. 
No  place  too  high,  no  task  too  great  for  such  a 
man.  Cold  clouds,  sublimity  and  marble  are  his. 

But  there  are  some  doubting  Thomases  who 
think  that  Roosevelt  is  frightfully  energetic; 
that  he  is  too  energetic  to  bother  about  being 
correct;  and  too  busy  to  be  polite,  and  that  he 
goes  off  half-cocked.  His  motto  is  do  things 
quickly  —  not  correctly  —  but  do  something. 

He  has  great  capacity  for  work,  but  not  the 
faculty  for  doing  things  rightly  rather  than 
mightily.  He  knows  too  much  for  one  man,  and 
not  enough  for  two.  He  is  many-sided,  but  does 
not  balance  up  right  —  there  are  screws  loose. 
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He  is  destructive,  not  constructive,  a  disturbing 
element.  He  is  the  stormy  petrel  of  American 
politics.  He  must  have  been  born  in  a  thunder- 
storm, for  discord  is  his  harmony.  He  is  utterly 
unfit  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
He  should  be  in  Timbuctoo. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  Roosevelt's  administration.  It  is  a 
great  campaign  card.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
built.  Nature  and  the  tropical  climate  are  insur- 
mountable barriers  at  Panama. 

Some  day  there  will  be  an  interoceanic  canal 
—  but  it  will  be  at  Nicaragua.  The  United 
States  has  not  enough  available  men  nor  money 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  It  would  require  a 
sacrifice  greater  than  the  Civil  War. 

Somebody  put  up  a  job  on  the  United  States 
of  Colombia;  somebody,  in  the  executive 
department  of  the  United  States,  sent  two  war- 
ships to  Colon  on  a  prearranged  schedule; 
somebody,  within  twenty-four  hours  afterward, 
inaugurated  a  bloodless  revolution  at  Panama ; 
somebody,  with  the  magic  aid  of  golden  eagles, 
created  a  new  republic;  somebody,  within  two 
weeks  thereafter,  obtained  President  Roose- 
velt's signature  to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

Enough  said  about  this  mysterious  Mr.  Some- 
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THE  PANAMA  ROSETTA  STONE, 

-OR- 

LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN  FORGED  AT  "  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  SMITHY." 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  Chief  Blacksmith. 

Designed  under  direction  of  Edward  Garetin  Smith. 
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body.  President  Roosevelt  exercised  indecent 
haste  in  signing  this  treaty.  The  Senate,  when 
it  concurred  therein,  dishonored  itself ;  and  the 
people  of  this  country,  when  they  endorsed  it, 
nationalized  the  crime. 

On  the  subject  of  Theodore  "Roosevelt  the  pub- 
lic is  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  hero-worship, 
and  it  will  take  a  blizzard  or  a  conflagration  to 
bring  them  to  their  senses. 

The  creation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  was 
a  piece  of  legerdemain. 

If  Panama  had  been  owned  by  England, 
would  Roosevelt  have  done  as  he  did  with 
Colombia?  The  plain  English  of  it  is,  Roose- 
velt acted  the  bully.  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
engaged  in  five  wars,  and  victorious  in  each 
case,  because  five  times  he  drew  the  sword  from 
the  scabbard  in  a  just  cause.  But  mark  you, 
if  Uncle  Sam  endorses  such  acts  as  the  Panama 
steal,  it  shows  that  he  has  become  big-bellied, 
avaricious,  arrogant  and  brutal,  and  some  fel- 
low, somewhere  on  this  globe,  will  come  up  and 
knock  the  ' '  stuffins ' '  out  of  him. 

We  had  an  illustration  of  the  moral  lessons 
little  Japan  administered  to  powerful  Russia. 

Careful  readers  of  history  know  the  Russo- 
Japanese  object-lesson  is  a  repetition  of  his- 
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tory.  All  through  the  history  of  the  world  the 
record  shows  that  when  great  nations  of  wealth 
and  power  have  used  their  strength  to  rob  and 
crush  the  weaker,  some  little  country,  inspired 
by  justice  and  self-preservation,  has  arisen  and 
annihilated  the  oppressor.  When  Uncle  Sam 
was  a  dimpled  babe,  George  III.  did  just  such 
things  as  he  has  done  at  Panama.  After  years 
of  struggle,  thirteen  small  colonies  thrashed 
the  mighty  British  nation. 

So  far,  the  Panama  steal  has  been  Roose- 
velt's act.  But,  if  elected  President,  the  respon- 
sibility is  ours  as  a  nation. 

Roosevelt's  course  in  the  Panama  matter  was 
patriotism  —  but  the  patriotism  of  Attila. 

We  have  waged  five  wars  with  justice  and 
success.  The  sixth  may  be  our  bitter,  just  les- 
son and  punishment. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  Roosevelt  said, 
in  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal: 

"We  conducted  the  negotiations  for  its  con- 
struction with  the  nicest  and  most  scrupulous 
honor ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  largest  generosity 
toward  those  through  whose  territory  it  was  to 
run. ' ' 

In  view  of  the  facts,  is  this  an  allegation,  a 
fact,  or  a  falsehood! 
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Does  this  language  refer  to  Bunau  Varilla, 
William  Nelson  Cromwell,  the  great  house  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  corrupted  troops 
at  Panama!  It  can  not  apply  to  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  to  whom  Panama  belonged 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  Canal  Treaty  President 
Roosevelt  signed.  I  am  trying  to  interpret 
Scripture  —  the  word  of  our  Terrestrial  Lord. 
Oh,  Lord  Theodore,  thou  art  careless  of  speech 
and  reckless  of  asseverations!  But,  then,  you 
mean  to  convince  the  ignorant,  whereof  there 
is  a  great  majority. 

Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  in  opposing  his  influ- 
ence against  the  passage  of  the  "  General  Staff 
Bill,"  said  it  would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  unity  of  the  army,  and  he  cited  a  per- 
sonal experience,  as  follows:  "I  heard,  at 
midnight, ' '  he  said,  ' '  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
been  located  definitely  at  Santiago,  and  I  has- 
tened to  the  home  of  Secretary  Long,  where  the 
news  was  confirmed.  Shafter  was  then  at 
Tampa,  and  I  sat  down  there  in  the  Secretary's 
house  and  wrote  a  dispatch  directing  him  to 
start  immediately  for  Santiago,  with  the  result 
that  the  army  was  soon  on  its  way  to  the  point 
where  its  presence  was  needed.  Suppose,"  he 
added,  exhibiting  the  message  which  he  sent  to 
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General  Shafter,  "I  had  been  compelled  to  get 
around  to  a  dozen  or  more  majors,  as  many 
colonels,  and  any  number  of  generals  constitut- 
ing a  general  staff  I"  Warming  up  somewhat, 
he  asserted  that  the  bill  was  calculated  to 
accomplish  no  purpose  except  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Adjutant-General  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  personal  favor- 
ites, and  he  said  he  could  now  name  the  men 
who  would  hold  the  places  of  honor. 

President  Roosevelt's  rough-shod  manner  of 
unwarrantably  promoting  Dr.  Leonard  Wood 
is  certainly  the  first  fulfilment  of  this  prediction. 

The  General  Staff,  established  by  Roosevelt, 
is  a  move  to  make  the  army  the  personal  chattel 
of  the  Executive.  History  presents  many  such 
parallels  —  but  always  the  acts  of  kings  and 
tyrants. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  General  Staff, 
the  President,  under  the  Constitution,  being 
the  nominal  head  of  the  army,  the  active  head 
of  the  army  was  the  Lieutenant-General.  That 
office  had  been  attainable  only  to  officers  of  the 
highest  military  capacity,  character  and  experi- 
ence; such  names  as  General  Scott,  General 
Grant,  General  Sherman,  General  Hancock  and 
others  grace  its  annals.  In  a  short  time  the 
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relative  place  held  by  these  men  will  be  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Leonard  Wood,  an  unqualified 
favorite. 

General  Miles  had  few  equals  or  superiors  in 
accomplishment,  character  and  military  quali- 
fication. Yet  he  was  studiously  insulted  by 
President  Eoosevelt,  at  best  a  tin  soldier,  who 
bought  his  fitness  with  his  uniform.  Miles  was 
the  participant  of  a  hundred  real  battles; 
Roosevelt  of  a  thousand  camera  battles. 
Roosevelt 's  knowledge  of  military  science,  as 
compared  with  General  Miles',  amounts  to 
about  as  much  as  a  jack-rabbit  knows  of  astron- 
omy. Roosevelt  got  more  advertising  out  of 
San  Juan  Hill,  a  mere  skirmish  won  by  the 
negro  regiment,  than  General  Grant  got  out  of 
the  Civil  War.  On  San  Juan  Hill,  while  the 
negroes  were  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the 
block-house,  Roosevelt,  at  a  safe  distance,  was 
shooting  retreating  Spaniards  in  the  back.  (See 
page  139,  "Rough-riders,"  by  Roosevelt.) 

The  Army  and  Navy  Register,  in  January, 
1902,  said : 

"General  Miles'  assumed  views  did  not 
justify  the  severity,  not  to  say  the  brutality,  of 
phraseology  adopted  by  the  President  in  the 
letter  signed  by  Mr.  Root,  and  there  was  no 
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justification  for  advertising  the  executive 
humiliation  to  which  General  Miles  was  crudely 
and  cruelly  subjected.  General  Miles  has  been, 
and  is  still,  a  gallant  officer ;  he  is  a  good  friend 
of  the  soldier,  and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  right  and  just  for  the  commis- 
sioned personnel.  He  is  not  always  to  be  found 
on  what  some  believe  to  be  the  right  side  of 
every  question,  but  no  one  will  presume  for  a 
moment  to  question  his  worthy  intentions  or 
the  integrity  of  his  motives. 

"He  is  an  officer  with  a.  splendid  record,  per- 
sonal and  military,  and  his  position,  rank  and 
career  entitle  him  to  some  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  man  of  no  military 
experience,  a  much  younger  man  than  General 
Miles,  and,  as  yet,  hardly  trained  in  the  respon- 
sibilities and  tribulations  of  his  high  official 
place. 

' '  General  Miles  had,  of  course,  every  right  to 
call  upon  the  President,  bearing  with  him,  as 
he  did,  the  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  him 
by  Secretary  Root  asking  as  to  General  Miles' 
responsibility  for  the  interview  credited  to  him 
in  a  Western  paper.  It  is  also  undeniable  that 
the  President  was  bound  to  hear  an  explanation 
if  General  Miles  had  one  to  offer. 
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"The  latter,  however,  was  not  permitted  to 
speak  in  his  own  behalf,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  other  visitors  who  were  within  hearing  and 
who  must  have  wondered  at  the  spectacle, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  approached  General  Miles  in  a 
manner  which,  without  exaggeration,  may  be 
described  as  savage. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  justify  that  incident, 
notwithstanding  the  habit  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  contracted  of  losing  his  temper. " 

At  Topeka,  Kansas,  March  26,  1902,  General 
Funston  said:  "President  Roosevelt  approved 
of  my  remarks  before  the  Lotus  Club  banquet, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  have  me  go  to  Boston, 
on  the  invitation  of  Senator  Lodge,  and  make 
the  same  speech  there,  but  my  orders  were  such 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go." 

To  be  insulted  by  Roosevelt  is  an  honor,  and 
to  be  honored  by  him  is  an  insult.  His  unreli- 
ability and  inconsistency  are  such  that,  while  he 
condemns  one  man  for  political  dereliction,  he 
applauds  another  equally,  apparently,  guilty 
of  the  same  offense. 

At  one  time  he  is  hot  in  pursuit  of  Perry 
Heath  and  cheek  by  jowl  with  Littauer.  Dr. 
Leonard  Wood  and  Estes  G.  Rathbone  both 
had  their  fingers  in  the  same  bowi  —  the  one  is 
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honored,  the  other  spurned.  One  day  he 
upbraids  General  Miles  for  a  newspaper  inter- 
view, and  about  the  same  time  he  fetes  and  pets 
and  " sicks  on"  that  rapid-raised,  puffed-up, 
swash-bucklering,  blustering  Brigadier-General 
Funston,  who  went  from  banquet  to  banquet 
insulting  United  States  Senators. 

In  contrast  with  the  facts  of  the  Miles  inci- 
dent, I  quote  a  sample  of  the  Roosevelt  that  is 
pictured  to  the  reading  public. 

That  sycophant,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  the  course 
of  his  lengthy  eulogium  of  Roosevelt,  says: 
1  'To  my  mind,  he  is  as  handsome  a  man  as  I 
ever  saw ;  and  I  know  I  am  right,  for  my  wife 
says  so,  too,  and  that  settles  it. ' ' 

"To  me  he  has  always  seemed  as  tender  as  a 
woman." 

"He  is  always  fair.  That  is  a  cardinal  vir- 
tue. *  *  *  He  never  hits  a  man  below  the 
belt." 

The  extensive  Roosevelt  press  bureau  or 
public-opinion  manufactory  is  a  composition 
of  egotism,  impudence,  sycophancy  and  subsi- 
dization. 

The  brutal  acts  of  Roosevelt  are  extolled  as 
heroic  deeds ;  his  abominations  as  blessings. 
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The  process  of  making  the  wealthiest,  most 
prosperous,  intelligent  and  civilized  nation  of 
this  world  to  proclaim  that  black  is  white  and 
that  Roosevelt  is  a  good  President  is  the  most 
colossal  piece  of  effrontery  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

I  have  not  read  much  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's writings,  for  the  reason  that  such  of  them 
as  I  have  read  impel  me  to  adhere  to  a  life-long 
habit  of  wasting  little  time  on  inferior  liter- 
ature. 

Take  his  "American  Ideals."  It  is  verbose 
and  prolix;  a  few  trite  sayings,  a  number  of 
secondhand  thoughts  buried  in  several  hundred 
pages  of  verbiage,  and  you  have  this  book. 
Macaulay,  Emerson,  Beecher,  Dickens  and  many 
others  could  say  more  on  one-half  page  than 
Roosevelt  in  one  hundred  books. 

I  found  on  page  72,  "Roosevelt's  History  of 
New  York,"  the  following:  "Many  leading 
families  in  colonial  times  were  descended  from 
the  Old  World  gentry.  Many  others  sprang 
from  successful  adventurers  of  almost  unknown 
ancestry.  The  Livingstons,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  really  noted  New  York  families,  were 
descended  from  a  young  Scotch  factor,  just  like 
hundreds  of  penniless,  pushing  young  Scotch- 
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men  who  have  come  to  this  country  in  steerage 
during  the  present  century.'* 

The  original  New  World  Livingston  was 
named  Eobert  Livingston,  and  came  to  New 
York  Colony  in  1675. 

His  possessions  covered  the  territory  em- 
braced in  the  present  counties  of  Dutchess  and 
Columbia.  His  title  thereto  was  confirmed  in 
1715  by  George  L,  and  designated  in  the  char- 
ter as  the  Manor  and  Lordship  of  Livingston. 
He  was  Lord  Eobert  Livingston,  of  Livingston 
Manor. 

This  man  of  education,  breeding,  high  family 
connections  and  influence,  Eoosevelt  referred 
to  as  "A  young  Scotch  factor,  just  like  hun- 
dreds of  penniless,  pushing  young  Scotchmen 
who  have  come  to  this  country  in  the  steerage 
during  the  present  century." 

Theodore  Eoosevelt  is  as  deliberately  unre- 
liable in  his  historical  writings  as  he  is  reckless 
in  his  public  career.  Yet,  he  is  admired  by 
those  who  buy  books  for  ornaments,  place 
authority  higher  than  truth,  and  accept  state- 
ments instead  of  facts.  That  is  why  lies, 
hypocrisy  and  impudence  flourish  side  by  side 
with  true  attainments,  and  often  crowd  them 
out. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  three  very 
great  men  who  have  occupied  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  described  by  Roose- 
velt as  "that  scholarly,  timid  and  shifty  doc- 
trinaire." 

If  Jefferson  was  timid,  it  was  the  timidity 
of  rectitude. 

Roosevelt's  calling  Jefferson  shifty  is  like  the 
moon  calling  the  sun  fickle. 

Thomas  Paine 's  pamphlet,  "The  Crisis," 
kept  the  Revolutionary  Army  from  surrender- 
ing to  despair,  caused  by  unbearable  reverses 
and  adversities.  Since  Voltaire,  tyranny  never 
had  a  deadlier  foe  than  Thomas  Paine.  Hypo- 
crites and  tyrants,  whether  of  Church  or  State, 
were  unmercifully  exposed  by  the  intellectual 
flashes  of  Thomas  Paine.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
said  of  Thomas  Paine :  ' '  With  his  name  left  out 
the  history  of  liberty  can  not  be  written. ' ' 

Thomas  Paine  said :  "The  world  is  my  coun- 
try, and  to  do  good  is  my  religion." 

It  is  this  man  Roosevelt  calls  "that  nasty 
little  atheist."  Yet  there  are  many  who  call 
Roosevelt  an  ideal  American.  If  he  is  an  ideal 
American,  then  American  ideals  must  have 
undergone  a  great  change  in  recent  years. 
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Some  persons  got  up  a  literary  work,  entitled 
"Modern  Orators,"  in  which  Roosevelt  is  given 
considerable  prominence.  All  I  have  to  say  on 
that  score  is,  that,  if  Roosevelt  is  an  orator, 
the  crow  is  a  song-bird.  A  California  writer 
referred  to  Roosevelt's  "peculiar,  deliberate 
and  rather  athletic  style  of  oratory."  That 
describes  it  the  best  I  know. 

When  the  peace-loving  McKinley  was  shot  by 
an  assassin,  the  Vice-President,  Roosevelt,  was 
in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Adirondacks  shooting 
defenseless,  harmless  animals.  Blood  and  bul- 
lets, death  and  destruction,  were  his  pastime. 

At  the  Cuban  anniversary  dinner,  March  20, 
1904,  Secretary  Root  read  the  following  senti- 
ments, edict,  or  ukase,  from  President  Roose- 
velt: 

"If  a  nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to  act 
with  decency  in  INDUSTRIAL  and  POLITICAL  MAT- 
TERS, if  it  KEEPS  ORDER  and  PAYS  ITS  OBLIGATIONS^ 
THEN  it  need  FEAR  NO  INTERFERENCE  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Brutal  wrong-doing  or  an 
impotence  which  results  in  a  general  loosening 
of  the  ties  of  civilized  society  may  finally  require 
the  INTERVENTION  by  some  civilized  nations,  and 
in  the  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CAN  NOT  IGNORE  THIS  DUTY,  but  it  remains  true 
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that  our  interests  and  those  of  our  southern 
neighbors  are  in  reality  identical.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  they  shall  GOVERN  THEMSELVES  WELL, 
and  be  PROSPEROUS  AND  ORDERLY.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  they  will  find  only  helpfulness  from 
us." 

Other  countries  are  superior  to  us  in  some 
thing  or  other  —  but  none  equal  us  in  general 
development  and  opportunities.  Our  greatness 
lies  in  our  factories,  our  farms,  our  mines,  our 
railways,  our  waterways,  our  cities,  our  common 
schools,  our  great  and  noble  Constitution,  our 
traditions  of  justice  to  our  neighbors  and  fair- 
ness to  our  citizenship,  our  commonwealth,  our 
happiness. 

The  concrete  wisdom  and  progress  of  cen- 
turies of  man's  struggle  for  human  liberty  and 
happiness,  the  highest  development  of  the 
human  heart  and  mind,  the  subjugation  of  all 
nature's  elements  on  the  world's  surface,  above 
and  below  it,  have  been  attained  in  the  United 
States. 

We  are  a  peace-loving  country.  Yet  here 
comes  Roosevelt  by  accident  into  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  and  wants  to  make  Uncle  Sam  the 
Policeman  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
Field  Marshal  of  the  universe. 
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Men  and  money  are  to  be  diverted  from  the 
farm,  the  factory,  the  mine,  the  office,  and  every 
useful  productive  field  of  employment,  in  order 
that  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  may 
belch  forth  to  cast  a  vulgar  glory  upon  the  brow 
of  a  madman. 

To  this  Republic,  free  trade  or  free  silver  are 
epidemics,  but  Rooseveltism  a  fatality. 

When  you  cast  a  ballot  for  Roosevelt,  remem- 
ber that  a  draft  for  a  soldier  may  be  made  in 
your  family.  Your  father,  your  brother  or  your 
son  may  be  made  to  respond  to  the  votes  cast. 
It  will  not  be  a  war  to  defend  your  country,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  war  against  some  other  coun- 
try. A  vote  for  Roosevelt  means  to  divert 
industry  from  the  building  of  homes  to  that  of 
dishonorable  graves. 

The  Constitution  is  better  than  the  "big 
stick";  George  Washington's  advice  against 
entangling  alliances  is  better  than  a  big  navy; 
Lincoln's  words,  "a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  are  better 
than  a  big  army;  and  a  Judge  in  the  White 
House  is  better  than  a  cowboy  on  the  throne. 

During  President  Roosevelt's  regime  we 
have  had  large  appropriations  for  elaborate 
improvements,  or,  rather,  to  speak  correctly, 
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That  is  what  Roosevelt  expects  of  you. 
"  Non  quale  ted  quantum." 
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extensive  innovations  for  the  Executive  and  Ms 
temporary  mansion.  At  the  same  time,  all 
attempts  at  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  were  choked  off. 

Less  money  spent  on  the  President,  and  more 
in  direct  salaries  to  the  constituent  members  of 
the  other  two  coordinate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  far  more  productive  of  good 
results. 

We  need  more  character  and  brains  in  Con- 
gress, and  less  arrogance  in  the  White  House; 
more  democracy  of  discussion  and  action  at  one 
end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  less  of  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  royalty  at  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue;  more  regard  for  justice,  and 
less  homage  of  the  gold-braided  representatives 
of  kings;  more  of  the  Constitution,  and  less 
of  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man.  The  drift  is 
plain,  but  where  it  may  end  is  uncertain. 

There  has  been  a  great  disposition  among 
many  men  to  belittle  Congress  —  to  ridicule 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  to  eulogize  the 
President.  It  is  a  dangerous  tendency. 

The  relations  of  the  Executive  to  the  Legisla- 
tive should  be  advisory,  and  not  mandatory. 

The  like  likes  to  perpetuate  itself;  the  fish 
its  spawn,  the  lion  its  cubs. 
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Thus  we  see  an  aggressive  President  con-  - 
stantly  strengthening  the  Executive  —  and  so 
has  every  monarch  from  the  dawn  of  history. 

When  Roosevelt  was  on  the  outside  of  poli- 
tics, opposition  to  the  machine  was  a  virtue. 
Now,  that  he  is  in,  similar  opposition  is  treach- 
ery and  high  treason. 

Roosevelt  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  professional  reformer  is  but  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  skin.  Roosevelt  has  made  the  White 
House  look  like  a  cheese-box;  the  Treasury 
like  a  rat-hole ;  Congress  like  an  ash-barrel,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  like  an  old  wardrobe. 

The  important  thing  in  the  White  House  is 
stability  —  not  pyrotechnics.  Custom  and 
legislation  have  set  aside  one  day  in  the  year 
for  pyrotechnics  —  the  Fourth  of  July ;  and 
that  is  sanguinary  enough.  Parker  and  pru- 
dence are  preferable  to  Roosevelt  and  reckless- 
ness. 

You  can  not  tell  what  Roosevelt  will  do  and 
when  he  will  do  it.  He  may  do  what  you  think 
he  will  do  and  he  may  do  the  opposite ;  he  may 
do  what  is  right  or  he  may  do  what  is  wrong ; 
he  may  do  again  what  he  did  yesterday,  or  he 
may  do  the  reverse  of  what  he  did  fifteen  min- 
utes ago.  There  are  no  cardinal  points  of  con- 
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duct  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  —  he  is  a  law  unto 
himself  —  and  will  be  to  all  of  us  if  elected. 

Give  him  the  power  and  the  opportunity  and 
he  will  always  do  something  or  —  somebody. 
Many  say,  "Oh!  but  I  admire  his  pluck, 
audacity  and  fearlessly  striking  at  people." 
But  those  who  talk  thus  glibly  are  not  the  ones 
who  have  been  hit;  they  are  the  fellows  who 
read  of  Teddy's  exploits  about  as  I  used  to  read 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  in  Sherwood 
Forest.  I  want  to  say  to  these  parrot-like  fel- 
lows, give  Teddy  another  term  and  enlarged 
powers  —  and  you  may  yourself  get  a  whack 
in  the  jaw,  neck  —  or  pocket-book ;  he  has  done 
others  and  he  may  do  you.  Look  beyond  your 
nose.  His  antics  have  jarred  many  persons  and 
injured  many  interests.  He  has  toyed  with  the 
Constitution  and  played  with  the  industries  of 
this  country;  he  has  ignored  old,  well-founded 
precedents,  and  created  unheard-of  and  unjusti- 
fiable new  ones ;  he  has  insulted  gentlemen,  and 
rewarded  sycophants;  with  the  power  of  this 
great  country  in  his  hands  he  has,  like  a  tyrant, 
robbed  Colombia  of  Panama. 

Many  uninformed  people,  especially  in  the 
West,  imagine  Roosevelt  to  be  thoroughly 
democratic.  He  is  not  democratic  —  he  is  a 
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cavalier.  He  is  a  cross  between  a  Dutch  Burgo- 
master and  the  King  of  Zanzibar,  between  a 
Rapier  and  a  Bludgeon. 

Born  of  educated  parents,  reared  amid 
refined  environments,  with  every  advantage 
money  would  buy,  graduated  from  Harvard, 
learning  neither  a  trade  nor  profession,  never 
earning  a  day's  living  nor  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness. 

No  man  is  really  fit  for  the  Presidency  who 
has  not  at  some  time  earned  his  own  living. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  has 
there  been  a  dream  of  such  royal  manners  as 
graced  or  disgraced  the  reign  of  Theodore  the 
Resplendent  —  flunkeyism,  epaulets,  uniforms, 
liveries  and  human  dog-collars,  clanking  of 
swords,  orders  of  precedence,  invitations 
stamped  as  regal  commands. 

But  these  are  the  mere  outer  appearances, 
quite  offensive  enough  in  themselves  to  Repub- 
lican institutions. 

But  the  inner  workings  are  far  more  insidious 
and  deadly  to  a  free  government. 

The  pleaful,  menacing  expostulation  of  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  is:  "Let  us  leave 

this  or  that to  the  President.  What 

route  shall  the  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  take  I  What 
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shall  be  our  policy  in  the  Philippines?  What 
about  Cuba?  What  shall  be  our  policies  and 
relations  with  foreign  countries?" 

Many  people  concede  that  Roosevelt  is  rash 
and  has  violated  the  Constitution,  but  in  exten- 
uation they  say  "he  is  honest,"  just  as  if  that 
made  wrong  right. 

The  truth  is,  the  motive  or  the  reputation  of 
the  actor  does  not  make  wrong  right.  Roose- 
velt, having  frequently  and  flagrantly  disobeyed 
the  Constitution,  violated  his  oath  to  sustain  it, 
it  is  no  amelioration  of  the  offense  to  say  he  is 
honest. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  tried  in  impeachment 
proceedings  by  Congress  for  far  less  cause  than 
almost  any  one  of  Roosevelt's  breaches  of  the 
Constitution.  Why  should  this  man  Roosevelt 
be  so  exempt  from  the  just  punishment  that 
would  have  been  meted  out  to  any  other  Presi- 
dent had  he  done  likewise? 

So  great  are  the  powers  of  the  President, 
so  far-reaching  the  rewarding  and  punishing 
power  of  the  vast  patronage  at  his  command,  so 
audacious,  unrelenting  and  unscrupulous  the 
present  incumbent,  that  Congress  fawns,  fears 
and  yields. 

Such   a   spirit   of  public   approval   of   such 
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criminal  conduct  is  dangerous  to  the  spirit  and 
forms  of  republican  government. 

Koosevelt's  actual  strength  is  with  the  multi- 
tude who  believe  him  to  be  that  which  they  do 
not  know  him  to  be. 

Roosevelt  is  afflicted  with  the  spectacular 
madness  of  Nero,  the  atrocity  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  instinct  of  Attila.  He  lacks  only 
a  barbarian  age  and  opportunity  to  make  his 
name  lurid  with  fire  and  his  country  saturated 
with  blood. 

His  career  has  had  the  tinsel  of  stage-setting  ; 
he  has  been  a  sort  of  serio-comic  tragedian  who 
has  interested  part  of  his  audience,  amazed 
another,  and  disgusted  the  remainder. 

He  is  a  cross  between  a  feudal  baron  and  a 
Western  bully ;  a  sort  of  combination  of  Robert 
le  Diable  and  Alkali  Bill.  Inherited  wealth 
afforded  him  means  and  opportunity  to  pursue 
politics  as  a  pastime,  and  luck  and  accident 
landed  him  in  the  White  House. 

We  all  loved  McKinley's  dignities,  and  some 
admire  Roosevelt's  indignities.  McKinley  gov- 
erned by  love  —  Roosevelt  by  fear;  the  one 
grows,  the  other  withers. 

I  feel  justly  suspicious  of  the  man  who  flaunts 
his  alleged  honesty.  If  he  really  is  honest  there 
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is  no  need  or  propriety  in  persistently  advertis- 
ing it ;  and  the  honest  man  will  not  do  so.  To 
do  so  implies  a  purpose,  and  the  man  who  traf- 
fics in  his  reputation  for  honesty  is  engaged  in 
a  dangerous  venture  —  dangerous  to  others, 
perhaps,  more  than  to  himself. 

He  has  shouted  honesty  so  often,  so  long  and 
so  fervently,  that  he  has  deluded  himself  and 
convinced  many  others  into  a  belief  in  his  infal- 
libility. 

If  an  assumption  of  virtue  is  tantamount  to 
a  possession  of  virtue,  Roosevelt  would  be  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  men  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

But  does  his  record  bear  out  this  assumption? 

As  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  some  years 
ago,  he  said : 

' '  Every  ward-heeler  who  now  ekes  out  a  mis- 
erable existence  at  the  expense  of  officeholders 
and  candidates  is  opposed  to  our  policy,  and  we 
are  proud  to  acknowledge  it.  Every  politician 
who  sees  nothing  but  reward  of  office  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  party  or  a  principle  is  opposed  to  us, 
and  we  are  not  sorry  for  it.  *  *  *  We  pro- 
pose to  keep  a  man  in  office  as  long  as  he  serves 
the  public  faithfully  and  courteously." 

Has  this  golden  promise  of  Roosevelt,  the 
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Civil  Service  Commissioner,  been  put  in  force 
by  Roosevelt,  the  President? 

He  has  been  in  regard  to  appointments  like 
other  Presidents  —  only  worse  than  any  other. 
Many  men  of  character  and  capability  have 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  others  who 
were  more  serviceable  to  him. 

The  Quays,  Platts,  Addicks,  Cy  Lelands, 
Billy  Lorimers,  and  the  whole  class  of  profes- 
sional politicians  heretofore  denounced  by  him 
have  had  an  open  sesame  at  the  White  House. 

Truly  the  asseverations  of  Roosevelt,  the 
Civil  Service  Reformer,  and  the  actions  of 
Roosevelt,  the  President,  are  greatly  at  vari- 
ance. 

In  his  speech,  accepting  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  he  said :  *  *  I  shall,  under  Provi- 
dence, continue  to  work  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people." 

Yet  he  shoved  ahead  Leonard  Wood,  an 
unfit  man,  incompetent  for  the  office,  charged 
with  dishonesty,  backed  by  evidence  undisputed, 
and  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Army.  Was 
his  "eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  our  people" 
in  this  and  many  other  instances? 

Formerly,  natural  capacity,  training,  educa- 
tion and  wide  experience  were  necessary  to 
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secure  military  promotion  in  our  Army.  Now 
-  a  stroke  of  the  pen  does  it.  Is  not  this 
imperialism? 

Again  his  promise  and  performance  vary. 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  he  said:  "Effective  govern- 
ment comes  only  as  the  result  of  the  loyal 
cooperation  of  many  different  persons.  The 
members  of  a  legislative  majority,  the  officers 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  legislative  and  executive  branches, 
as  toward  each  other,  must  work  together  with 
subordination  of  self  to  the  common  end  of 
successful  government. ' ' 

In  Roosevelt's  speech  of  acceptance  the  real 
Roosevelt  was  skilfully  rooted  out. 

Somebody  must  have  suggested  to  him  the 
expediency  of  putting  into  his  speech  these  nice 
words,  because  they  are  so  at  variance  with  his 
record  as  President.  He  called  for  * '  subordina- 
tion ' '  —  but  it  was  not ' '  a  subordination  of  self 
to  the  common  end  of  successful  government," 
but  a  subordination  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing to  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Does  he  expect  the  voters  in  this  campaign  to 
read  and  remember  these  fine-spun  words  and 
at  the  same  time  forget  his  conflicting  deeds  ? 
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So  we  see  that,  when  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance he  says:  "In  the  years  that  have  gone 
by  we  have  made  the  deed  square  with  the 
word,"  he  was  not  stating  the  truth.  The  truth 
is  that  with  Roosevelt  the  word  is  calculated  to 
conceal  the  deed. 

Can  such  a  man  with  such  a  record  be 
entrusted  with  the  same  tremendous  powers? 

These  are  peaceful  times,  a  period  of  indus- 
trial activity  and  domestic  tranquillity.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  sound  and  tranquil  condition 
of  this  country  to  call  forth  the  executive  mon- 
strosity now  flourishing  in  the  White  House.  A 
revolution  belched  forth  a  Napoleon,  and  a  rot- 
ten monarchy  produced  a  Cromwell,  but  Napo- 
leon and  Cromwell  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
whereas  Roosevelt  is  rapidly  bringing  chaos  out 
of  order. 

Should  Roosevelt  be  elected  President  by  the 
actual  vote  of  the  people,  his  insatiable  ambi- 
tion to  rule,  directed  by  his  fevered  mentality, 
would  become  destructive  to  our  national  pros- 
perity and  republican  government. 

He  would  possess  a  personal  political  machine 
that  would  have  made  Julius  Caesar  green  with 
envy. 

Roosevelt  became  President  by  a  bullet.    He 
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would  like  to  become  President  by  a  ballot.  He 
is  an  accidental  President,  and  in  the  White 
House  only  ad  interim.  Three  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  has  a  bullet  made  a 
Vice-President  the  President.  But  one  of  these 
bullet-made  Presidents,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  was 
qualified  for  the  place. 

Of  all  the  incumbents  of  the  White  House 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  the  most  unfit. 

Heretofore  the  Vice-Presidency  has  not  been 
properly  regarded  by  our  nominating  conven- 
tions. After  naming  the  Presidential  candidate, 
the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  has  been  chosen, 
generally,  to  placate  a  State,  a  section  or  an  ele- 
ment, without  proper  regard  for  the  nominee's 
fitness  for  either  the  first  or  second  place. 

This  is  a  serious  oversight. 

How  shall  the  Constitution  be  interpreted? 
Shall  it  be  by  the  Supreme  Court  —  or  the 
Supreme  President  —  in  the  Temple  of  Justice 
or  the  Throne  Room  of  the  White  House? 

Insidiously  the  President  is  absorbing  all  the 
separate  functions  of  government. 

Lapses  of  the  Constitution  have  been  made, 
at  first  surreptitiously,  stealthily,  then  fre- 
quently —  and  now  boldly.  This  has  been  done 
by  a  man  who  never  was  elected  President,  and 
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now  has  the  audacity  to  ask  to  be  elected  to 
continue  this  imperious  course. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  We  need  a  man  of 
judicial  training  in  the  White  House  instead 
of  one  with  cowboy  proclivities. 

In  our  President  we  need  more  head  and  less 
teeth,  more  thought  and  consideration  and  less 
impulse,  more  equity  and  less  boots  and  spurs, 
more  justice  and  less  autocracy. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  Roosevelt  has  been  success- 
fully unsuccessful. 

He  is  not  a  great  man,  but  wants  to  be,  and 
in  the  effort  has  burst  his  suspenders. 

Both  Alton  B.  Parker  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt are  fond  of  out-of-door  life  —  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  like  Roosevelt,  Parker  is  fond  of 
the  saddle  —  but  not  of  the  shotgun;  he  loves 
the  horse,  but  not  the  lariat;  he  is  at  home 
on  the  farm,  but  not  in  the  jungle ;  he  delights 
in  the  fruits  of  the  farm,  but  not  in  the  tro- 
phies of  the  hunt;  he  prefers  raising  blooded 
cattle  to  shedding  the  blood  of  deer. 

You  have  all  heard  some  fellow  say:  "Oh, 
Parker  was  only  a  Judge."  The  same  fellow 
it  is  whose  standard  of  fitness  for  the  Presi- 
dency is  not  above  —  the  cowboy. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  half  a  century 
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have  the  Platforms  of  the  two  great  parties 
been  nearly  alike ;  both  ask  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff;  the  money  question  is  eliminated;  both 
say  they  are  opposed  to  trusts;  and  all  the 
other  planks  are  secondary.  Hence  the  candi- 
dates are  the  essential  feature.  In  character 
and  temperament  they  are  radically  different, 
likewise  their  records.  Surely  the  man  who  has 
safely  interpreted  the  law  can  be  relied  upon  to 
safely  administer  the  law. 


END  OF  PART  I  —  1904. 


EQUITY  A  LA  BIG-STICK. 

Equity  is  getting  the  goods. 

Equity  follows  the  trail. 

Between  equal  equities  an  uppercut  prevails. 

He  who  seeks  equity  must  come  with  a  gun. 

Equity  assumes  too  much. 


under  direction  of  Edward  Gantin  Smith. 

REMEMBER,  REMEMBER,  THE  FIFTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1907. 

OR 
ROOSEVELT'S  TWO-BILLION  DOLLAR  EXPLOIT. 


PART   II. 

1909. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  organizer  of  the  Ananias 
Club,  Latter-day  Saint,  modern  archeological 
discoverer  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  copy- 
right owner  of  the  words  "honesty"  and  "brav- 
ery, * '  obliterator  of  all  law,  old,  faithful  geyser 
of  egotism  and  great  high  panjandrum  of  gall, 
I  am  going  to  wash  the  war-paint  off  your 
frightful  face,  take  the  eagle  plumes  out  of  your 
war-bonnet,  lock  up  your  variegated  wardrobe 
and  masquerading  paraphernalia,  remove  your 
clothes  and  discover  the  naked  truth. 

Flesh,  bones  and  blood  —  actually !  Just  a 
human  being;  a  man,  and  evidently  a  common 
man  at  that. 

Unlike  Minerva,  you  did  not  spring  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter;  unlike  Christ,  no  stars  left 
their  moorings  to  locate  your  cradle.  You  were 
the  son  of  an  acknowledged  father,  the  offspring 
of  an  authenticated  mother ;  you  were  the  fruit 
of  a  conventional  marriage,  and  a  birth  certifi- 
cate in  New  York  city,  year  1858,  testifies  to 
your  human  origin. 
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Then,  how  is  it  that  during  your  incumbency 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  this  great  Republic 
you  have  been  permitted  to  violate  those  well- 
defined  rules  of  good  conduct  and  the  laws  of 
decent  public  procedure  attained  and  defined 
during  the  ages  and  vicissitudes  of  human 
progress  from  savagery  to  civilization? 

Why  is  it  that  when  a  self-thinking,  solitary, 
daring  individual  criticised  you  the  public 
viewed  it  as  lese-majeste? 

How  is  it  that  when  a  man  said  your  out- 
rageous conduct  put  you  on  a  par  as  a  law- 
breaker with  the  common  drunk  and  burglar  at 
the  bar  of  a  police  court,  the  people  were  ready 
to  pounce  upon  him,  crack  his  skull  and  defend 
your  immaculate  name  from  such  indecent 
assault! 

I  will  answer  the  question  myself.  The  rea- 
son is  dual :  it  emanates  from  your  stupendous 
and  charming  egotism  and  fructifies  in  the 
gentle  gullibility  of  a  "puddin '-headed"  public. 

It  is  the  result  of  successful,  widespread, 
skilful,  impudent  advertising. 

Let  a  man  beat  his  breast,  pull  his  hair,  stroke 
his  beard  and  shout  out:  "I  am  an  honest 
man,"  and  call  on  God  as  a  witness,  at  first  he 
will  have  listeners,  then  followers  —  some  men- 
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tally  blind,  others  commercially  cunning.  Pres- 
ently, he  will  build  a  temple  of  marble  and  an 
altar  of  gold,  and  thousands  of  people  will  sup- 
port him  in  affluence. 

Why  do  people  do  this? 

Roosevelt  has  so  persistently  advertised  his 
alleged  honesty  and  bravery  that  people 
actually  believe  it  as  sincerely  and  with  as 
much  bigotry  as  the  most  devout  devotee 
believes  in  the  divinity  of  the  holy  object  of  his 
religious  devotions. 

If  you  ask  people,  "How  do  you  know  that 
Roosevelt  is  so  brave  and  honest?"  they  will 
reply,  "Why,  he  says  so." 

Now,  how  can  you  beat  that  ? 

Roosevelt  has  got  the  people  hypnotized. 

Before  you  can  hypnotically  control  a  man 
you  must  get  him  to  stop  thinking,  surrender 
his  individuality  and  become  passive.  Then  he 
will  readily  do  as  you  wish  him  to,  he  will  admit 
that  the  sky  is  underfoot,  the  earth  is  above, 
that  his  father  is  his  mother,  that  crime  is  right 
and  wisdom  is  folly. 

That  is  the  condition  of  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  counts  with  certainty  on  the  hero- 
instinct  of  mankind.  He  knows  it  is  easier  to 
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stampede  a  herd  than  it  is  to  reason  with  one 
buffalo.  It  is  easier  to  control  one  hundred  mil- 
lion people  than  it  is  to  govern  one- million  intel- 
ligent people.  Roosevelt  has  a  contempt  for 
individuality,  except  his  own. 

Lucius  Tarquin,  the  proud,  the  last  of  the 
early  Roman  kings,  played  the  kingship  busi- 
ness a  la  Roosevelt. 

He  sent  his  son,  Sextus,  to  the  Latin  city  of 
Gabii,  tattered,  bleeding,  haggard  and  outraged, 
with  a  stirring  tale  of  cruelty  that  readily 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  a  people  hostile  to 
Rome  and  its  aggressions. 

Sextus  made  rapid  strides  in  public  favor, 
and  when,  ere  long,  he  reached  an  important 
and  commanding  position,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  his  father,  the  King,  for  further  instructions. 

King  Tarquin  took  this  messenger  into  his 
garden,  and  wherever  a  poppy  had  grown  much 
taller  than  the  rest,  he  cut  its  head  off. 

The  object-lesson  was  rendered  in  effectual 
silence.  The  messenger  repeated  the  perform- 
ance to  the  King's  son,  who  carried  the  sugges- 
tion into  execution,  and  presently  the  city  of 
Gabii  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  Tarquin. 

Sylla,  Marius  —  both  triumvirates  —  Pom- 
pey,  Crassus  and  Caesar  first,  then  Antony, 
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; 

Lepidus  and  Octavius  pursued  the  same  wily 
course. 

The  success  of  kingship  depends  on  the 
decapitation  of  individuality  and  the  leveling 
of  all  people  to  the  plane  of  mediocrity.  Kings 
govern  herds;  Republics  govern  themselves. 
Roosevelt  probably  got  his  first  ideas  on  gov- 
ernment while  driving  cattle  out  at  Medora, 
Dakota.  He  certainly  made  four-legged  meth- 
ods apply  equally  well  to  two-legged  critters. 
No  herd,  no  king;  no.  cattle,  no  Roosevelt. 
When  you  get  to  be  a  man  and  think  for  your- 
self you  won't  shout  for  Roosevelt. 

There  is  an  interesting  difference  between 
the  messages  of  Presidents  Cleveland  and 
Roosevelt;  the  one  is  the  product  of  a  phleg- 
matic man  and  the  other  of  a  nervous  one. 

With  Cleveland,,  you  Jiave  to  wade  through 
a  volume  of  words  to  get  at  a  few  obscured 
solid  truths.  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand, 
jumps  all  over  creation,  hits  right  and  left  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason,  continuity  or  consistency ; 
it  is  brain sr' run-amuck;" 

The  one  brain  is  too  lazy  to  think  much ;  the 
other  too  active  to  stop; '.the* one  is  healthy,  but 
not  very  productive ;  the  other  prolific,  but  dis- 
ordered. 
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The  vast  extent  of  Roosevelt's  knowledge  is 
wonderful  and  its  thoroughness  marvelous.  He 
knows  more  about  farming  than  James  Wilson  ; 
more  about  finance  than  J.  Pierpont  Morgan; 
more  about  electricity  than  Thomas  A.  Edison; 
more  about  railways  than  James  J.  Hill;  more 
about  the  military  science  than  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles;  more  about  union  labor  than  Samuel 
Gompers;  more  about  pork-packing  than 
Armour;  more  about  architecture  than  D.  H. 
Burnham ;  more  about  hunting  than  did  Daniel 
Boone ;  more  about  birds  than  did  J.  J.  Audu- 
bon;  more  about  theology  than  did  Jonathan 
Edwards;  more  about  heaven  than  God 
Almighty;  more  about  hell  than  the  Devil,  and 
less  about  charity  than  a  rattlesnake. 

The  human  mind  is  so  organized  that,  by  a 
great  concentration  of  efforts,  one  man  can 
attain  greatness  in  one  direction  only.  We  have 
one  a  Shakespeare,  another  a  Napoleon,  then  a 
Raphael  or  an  Edison ;  but  seldom  is  one  mind 
capable  of  high  development  in  two  or  more 
radically  different  directions. 

Roosevelt,  not  satisfied  with  using  the  "big 
stick"  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
has  assaulted  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature  in  attempting  the  impossible.  By  his 
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audacity  he  has  overawed  the  ignorant,  and  by 
his  ignorance  he  has  disgusted  the  intelligent. 

As  a  result  of  his  disordered  mentality,  he 
has  given  this  country  a  "hurrah  administra- 
tion," turned  the  Executive  Mansion  into  a 
shooting-gallery,  and  made  the  White  House  a 
Donnybrook  Fair.  As  a  President,  Roosevelt 
was  not  merely  inefficient,  but  utterly  unfit. 

They  say  he  does  things.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  inmates  of  all  jails  and  insane 
asylums.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  does 
things  —  he  should  do  right  things  rightly. 

You  love  him  for  his  blunders.  I  don't!  You 
ought  to  take  a  day  off  and  think  for  yourself  a 
little  bit  —  be  ashamed  of  your  past  and  don't 
do  it  again. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  called  Thomas  Jefferson 
a  "shifty  doctrinaire,"  and  Thomas  Paine  "a 
nasty  little  atheist." 

What  he  says  about  the  two  Thomases  is 
tommy-rot. 

The  truth  about  them  is  widely  different. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  enough  in  itself 
to  make  his  name  immortal. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  historic 
importance  is  on  a  par  with  Magna  Charta  in 
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1215,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in 
1492,  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.  in  1649,  the 
fail  of  the  Bastile  in  1789,  and  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  by  Lincoln  in  1863. 

These  are  among  the  world's  most  important 
events,  and  when  they  are  lost  in  oblivion 
Thomas  Jefferson  will  be  forgotten  —  but  not 
until  then. 

In  the  framing  of  the  famous  ordinance  of 
1787  for  the  government  of  the  great  North- 
west territory,  embracing  the  present  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin, Thomas  Jefferson  caused  the  incorporation 
therein  of  two  very  important  clauses ;  the  one, 
permitting  absolute  religious  freedom,  the 
other,  prohibiting  slavery. 

He  thus  walled  in  slavery  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon  's  line  and  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  to  the  Mississippi.  This  was  the  first 
great  check  to  the  spreading  of  slavery. 

In  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Jefferson  con- 
summated the  greatest  real-estate  deal  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

To-day,  a  single  block  of  ground  in  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  alone  is 
worth  more  than  Jefferson  paid  for  the  whole 
vast  territory. 
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In  this  territory,  at  present,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  worth  each  a  million  or  more  in 
dollars  and  property,  and  a  million  of  men  who 
are  worth  each  thousands  of  dollars  in  money 
or  property. 

No  other  one  man  has  so  vastly  enriched  the 
United  States  as  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  divided  into  two  spheres, 
the  State  and  the  Nation. 

The  names  of  two  great  men  ate  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  these  two  jurisdictions: 
Thomas  Jefferson  with  the  State,  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  with  the  Nation. 

The  development  of  each  of  these  spheres  of 
government  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
the  proper  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  each 
necessary.  The  lawful  and  just  powers  of  our 
Government  flow  between  these  two  banks;  a 
breach  or  destruction  of  either  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
rank  among  the  world's  greatest  lawmakers. 

Personally,  Jefferson  was  a  highly  developed 
intellectual  man.  He  had  one  of  the  best  libra- 
ries of  his  day  —  and  his  books  were  not  mere 
ornaments. 
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Unlike  Roosevelt,  Jefferson  did  not  advertise 
an  ignorance  of  history,  a  contempt  for  truth, 
a  fondness  for  destruction  and  a  love  for  blood, 
bluster  and  blunders. 

Thomas  Paine  said:  "The  world  is  my 
country,  and  to  do  good  is  my  religion." 
Thomas  Paine 's  life  proved  the  veracity  of  his 
language.  He  was  not  the  Grand  Sachem  of 
Sagamore  Hill,  with  innumerable  scalps  testify- 
ing to  his  ferocity  and  questionable  valor. 

He  was  not  the  headhunter  of  Oyster  Bay. 
Thomas  Paine  was  a  thinker  and  an  advocate 
of  liberty,  truth  and  justice. 

Thomas  Paine  has  been  called  the  father  of 
revolutions.  He  helped  along  the  American 
Revolution  and  also  the  French  Revolution. 

The  success  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
owing  to  the  combined  efforts  of  many  great 
and  patriotic  men,  and  yet  the  elimination  of 
any  one  of  perhaps  six  or  ten  particular  men 
might  have  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  cause. 

It  might  not  have  succeeded  without  the  good 
generalship  and  wise  management  of  George 
Washington;  had  it  not  been  for  John  Stark, 
at  Bennington,  Gates  could  not  have  captured 
Burgoyne ;  had  it  not  been  for  La  Fayette  and 
the  French  intervention,  the  struggle  for  liberty 
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might  have  been  in  vain;  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tremendous  and  timely  financial  aid  of 
Robert  Morris  the  cause  might  have  failed ;  had 
it  not  been  for  Baron  Steuben,  who  came  over 
from  Prussia  and  trained,  drilled  and  disci- 
plined the  Continental  troops  in  the  masterly 
manner  of  the  "Old  Drillmaster  of  Potsdam," 
who  bequeathed  to  Frederick  the  Great  the  best- 
trained  army  in  Europe,  some  of  the  victorious 
battles  of  the  War  could  not  have  been  won ; 
had  it  not  been  for  Benjamin  Franklin  all  else 
would  have  been  useless. 

When  the  patriotic  cause  was  in  its  darkest 
hour;  when  the  British  army  was  comfortably 
quartered  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Continental 
Army  was  camping  at  Valley  Forge  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1777  and  1778,  ragged,  shoe- 
less, starving;  when  George  Washington  got 
down  on  his  knees  and  with  both  arms  raised 
heavenward  beseeched  his  God  to  aid  and  com- 
fort his  army,  Tom  Paine  wrote  and  published 
his  stirring  pamphlet,  "The  Crisis." 

These  words  of  Thomas  Paine  electrified  the 
country,  galvanized  the  army  and  cheered  all 
drooping  spirits. 

"The  Crisis"  was  read  at  every  camp-fire 
and  warmed  the  discouraged  soul  as  effectually 
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as  the  burning  camp-logs  thawed  the  chill  of 
winter  blasts. 

On  the  subject  of  the  religious  views  of 
Thomas  Paine,  to-day  many  of  the  best  devel- 
oped minds  thoroughly  endorse  them. 

Eeligion  should  be  purely  a  personal  matter. 
Organized  religion  has  generally  been  a  tyrant, 
an  oppressor  and  a  curse.  It  was  against  this 
phase  of  religion  that  Thomas  Paine  was 
opposed. 

In  the  language  of  reason  you  can  not  answer 
or  refute  him. 

In  trying  to  belittle  the  renown  of  those  two 
great  benefactors  of  the  human  race  —  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Thomas  Paine  —  Roosevelt  is 
defaming  the  memory  of  two  spirits  whose 
noble  services  to  mankind  will  always  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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THE  "BIG  STICK"  VEESUS  THE 
SENATE. 

To  choke  off  intellectual  opposition  the  Bor- 
gias  used  poison,  the  Venetians  salt  water,  the 
Italians  the  stiletto,  the  ancient  Romans  wild 
beasts,  the  Bourbons  lettres  de  cachet,  the  Rus- 
sians the  knout,  the  Turks  the  bastinado  —  and 
Teddy,  the  terror,  the  "bi'g  stick." 

The  "big  stick"  Roosevelt  uses  per  se  and 
per  others.  Tyrants  don't  always  soil  their 
own  hands  with  the  dirty  work  of  destruction  — 
they  have  many  henchmen  who  act  at  their 
immediate  commands. 

King  Henry  II.,  of  England,  enraged  at  the 
independence  of  Archbishop  Thomas  a  Becket, 
one  day,  in  the  year  1170,  said,  in  Rooseveltian 
anger:  "Is  there  no  man  who  will  rid  me  of  this 
troublesome  priest?"  Forthwith,  Regie  Fitzure 
and  a  few  other  gallant  courtiers  sprang  up, 
mounted  their  horses  and  went  to  the  church 
where  Thomas  a  Becket  was  worshiping  his 
God,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  recorded  instance 
where  Roosevelt  commanded  or  inspired,  as  yet, 
the  assassination  of  any  man.  Napoleon  had 
his  Duke  D'Enghien,  and  Roosevelt  would  go 
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him  one  better  if  he  had  a  chance.  But  he  has 
assailed  many  men's  characters,  destroyed  their 
reputations,  put  them  in  jail  on  flimsy  pretexts, 
ruined  their  business  and  grinned  and  chuckled 
at  their  sufferings. 

Poor  Senator  Ralph  Burton,  of  Kansas,  ably 
and  honestly  opposed  Roosevelt's  persistent 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  Sugar 
Trust,  and  consequently  was  marked  for  slaugh- 
ter. 

The  time  was  not  ripe  yet  when  he  could 
order  such  a  miscreant  killed,  then  sewed  up  in 
a  bag  and  cast  into  the  Potomac  river;  so  the 
best  or  the  worst  he  could  do  was  to  look  up 
his  record,  and  all  he  could  find  that,  as  a  law- 
yer, Burton  had  practiced  before  some  of  the 
departments  of  the  national  Government  in 
Washington,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  client  of 
his  was  an  alleged  get-rich-quick  concern  that 
had  committed  some  technical  violation  of  some 
law. 

For  generations  Senators  practiced  law 
before  the  departments  of  the  Government; 
their  inadequate  salaries  necessitated  their  con- 
tinuing to  earn  their  living  at  their  profession, 
when  lawyers,  while  serving  the  people  with 
insufficient  pay.  Henry  Clay  did  this;  so  did 
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Daniel  Webster,  and  many  others  down  to  this 
day. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  Burton 
episode  is,  that  a  Senator  hostile  to  Roosevelt 
was  landed  in  the  penitentiary. 

Tyrants  must  strike  terror  in  the  breasts  of 
their  subjects.  Be  good  and  obedient  and  you 
will  get  money,  offices,  honors,  royal  smiles, 
canine  grins  and  favors;  oppose  the  kingly 
wishes  and  you  will  be  called  a  reactionary  and 
marked  for  slaughter  —  politically,  anyhow. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  a  Roman  Senator  was 
asked  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius  in  the  Senate 
chamber  what  were  his  views  on  a  certain  meas- 
ure, to  which  he  replied,  in  substance:  "You 
don't  suppose  I  am  fool  enough  to  express  an 
opinion  before  you  have  expressed  yours  ?" 

That  is  what  Roosevelt  was  doing  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Roosevelt,  through  persistent  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  and  cartoons,  inspired 
the  idea  that  the  Senate  was  a  rich  man's  club, 
hostile  to  tne  general  public  interest,  fat,  venal 
and  corrupt. 

But  the  truth  was  different.  The  more 
numerous  branch  of  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was,  by  reason  of  its  numer- 
ousness,  unwieldy  within  itself,  but  a  mere 
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automaton  in  the  Executive's  hands  under 
existing  parliamentary  rules.  The  House  is 
supposed  to  be  closest  to  the  people,  but  Roose- 
velt controlled  it  as  absolutely  as  he  did  the 
liveried  lackeys  at  the  White  House. 

The  Senate  was  the  only  body  in  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Government  that  opposed  him 
at  all.  During  the  reign  of  Theodore  the  First, 
it  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Republic. 

Right  here,  for  a  moment,  I  will  digress  from 
the  main  subject  and  purpose  of  this  book  and 
say  that  the  present  effort  to  change  the  exist- 
ing method  of  electing  Senators  to  an  election 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  is  a  mistake,  and 
its  success  would  be  a  calamity.  The  fathers  of 
the  Republic,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
devised,  by  including  the  amendments,  the  most 
perfect  instruments  for  the  government  of  an 
intelligent  people.  The  various  checks  and  bal- 
ances provided  in  the  Constitution  are  among 
its  strongest  features. 

No  man  is  more  sincerely  Republican  at 
heart  and  a  believer  in  true  Democracy  or  more 
opposed  to  monarchy  in  any  form,  nominal, 
actual  or  constitutional  than  I  am;  but,  until 
the  average  of  public  education  and  intelligence 
is  very  considerably  improved,  it  would  be  dan- 
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gerous  to  remove  the  check  on  the  legislative 
structure  of  our  Government  provided  by  the 
method  of  choosing  Senators  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"We  must  remember  that,  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  Europe  has  dumped  on  our  shores  a  flood 
of  ignorant,  illiterate,  and,  in  many  cases, 
vicious  people,  who  have  already  lowered  the 
general  intelligence,  integrity  and  character  of 
the  Republic. 

The  Senatorial  check  on  the  popular  condi- 
tions of  to-day  is  more  needful  than  ever. 


THE  FEDERAL  INCOME-TAX 
AMENDMENT. 

The  Federal  income-tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  now  being 
agitated  throughout  this  country,  is  another 
public  question  that  the  people  at  large  do  not 
seem  to  understand,  although  very  easily  under- 
stood if  properly  presented. 

The  propriety  of  discussing  this  subject  in 
this  book  will  be  apparent  during  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  United  States  is  composed  of  sovereign 
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States,  united  as  one  Nation  and  Government 
for  definite  reasons,  as  expressed  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution,  being : 

"To  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our- 
selves and  posterity." 

It  is  obvious  to  all  informed  persons  that  we 
have  in  this  country  two  distinct  spheres  of  gov- 
ernment : 

The  National,  or  general,  and  the  State,  or 
local. 

The  powers  and  limitations  of  each  in  all 
essential  respects  are  clearly  defined  and 
expressed  in  the  Constitution. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Federal  right  of  taxa- 
tion there  are  two  distinct  utterances  or  provi- 
sions in  the  Constitution: 

1.  "The  Congress  may  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises. 

2.  "Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the   several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union." 

The  letter  of  the  Constitution  permits  direct 
taxation  to  the  National  Government,  but  its 
apportionment  among  the  several  States  ham- 
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pers  the  National  Government  in  its  laying  and 
collecting. 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  its  construc- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  has  been  to  exercise 
only  indirect  taxation,  that  being  deemed  the 
least  burdensome  method  of  collecting  its  neces- 
sary revenues. 

The  power  of  direct  taxation  heretofore  has 
rested  in  the  States,  close  to  the  control  of  the 
people. 

The  power  of  taxation  of  the  people  can  be 
made  a  very  dangerous  instrument  and  should 
be  watched  with  great  vigilance. 

For  about  ten  years  after  the  Civil  War  the 
national  debt  stood  strong  over  $2,000,000,000; 
for  about  ten  years  after  that  it  stood  at  a  little 
over  $1,000,000,000;  from  thence  on  it  has 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year  at  a  little  above  or 
below  $1,000,000,000. 

Evidently,  the  disposition  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  has  been  checked.  A  great 
national  debt  is  as  unadvisable  for  a  nation  as  a 
great  personal  debt  is  for  an  individual.  That 
is  axiomatic,  although  big  financiers  will  not 
say  so. 

Now  then,  the  desire  for  enlarged  powers  of 
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taxation  arises  not  with  the  people,  but  from 
those  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  two  bad  features  of  the  extended  power 
of  a  direct  income  tax  bestowed  on  the  National 
Government  would  be  felt  in  the  abuse  of  that 
power : 

1.  To   overtax,  burden  and  impoverish  the 
people,  while  the  expenditure  would  multiply  a 
parasite  aristocracy. ' 

2.  The  power  in  a  strong  national  executive 
to  force  financial  tribute  from  great  financial 
interests  under  threat  of  ruin  if  not  compliant. 

This  Federal  income-tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  worthy  of 
the  brain  of  Julius  Caius  Caesar,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Theodore  Roosevelt  or  any  old  Bur- 
gundian  duke. 

J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN. 

During  his  early  residence  in  the  White 
House  Roosevelt  secured  his  biggest  specimen 
of  game  —  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  elephant  of 
finance.  Two  other  big  ones  he  hunted  with  his 
utmost  persistency,  wounded,  but  could  not 
down  —  E.  H.  Harriman  and  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler ;  but  Morgan  he  captured  alive. 
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J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  an  interesting  speci- 
men. He  is  a  big  man;  he  overtowers  Wall 
street  higher  than  Trinity  Church  steeple.  He 
is  not  merely  big  in  dollars,  although,  in  that 
respect,  among  the  biggest  in  this  big  world. 
He  is  big  per  se.  Physically  tall,  erect,  com- 
manding. His  face  is  impressive  —  at  the  first 
glance  —  and  in  spite  of  the  first  glance. 

He  catalogues  among  grand  seigneurs, 
Medicis,  Sforzas,  Loraines,  Guises,  Brabants, 
Hohenzollerns,  Warwicks  —  not  as  the  founder 
of  the  great  family,  but  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  race;  one  of  those  whose  daughters 
marry  into  reigning  houses ;  not  as  a  king  him- 
self, but  as  the  maker  of  kings ;  so  big,  so 
important,  that  kings,  to  approach  his  altitude, 
must  be  great  men  as  well  as  kings. 

Roosevelt  got  Morgan,  and  the  story  is  very 
simple.  Morgan  had  organized  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  merger;  Roosevelt  stopped 
it.  Morgan  took  his  loss  and  discomfiture  —  he 
could  not  do  anything  else.  He  suppressed  his 
natural  emotions,  and,  like  a  sagacious  man,  he 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  He  knew  T. 
Rex  was  mad  —  but  there  was  a  method  in  his 
madness  —  and  he  was  Rex. 

Rex  had   a   three-year  lease   of   the   White 
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House  and  another  four-year  popular  option. 
His  popularity  was  overwhelming  —  if  not 
unanimous.  The  people  clamored  for  a  big 
game-killer,  and  had  one  to  their  heart's  joy. 

Eoosevelt  despised  money  —  but  it  was 
thrust  and  thrown  at  him.  He  was  as  good  a 
trader  as  a  fighter.  Among  the  various  inher- 
ent traits  of  blood  in  him  was  that  of  an  Amster- 
dam Dutchman  and  a  Rotterdam  Jew. 

Grand  Duke  Pierpont  realized  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  in  fighting  and  antagoniz- 
ing T.  Rex.  Both  saw  that  alliance  was  more 
profitable  than  defiance.  They  let  bygones  be 
bygones  and  got  together. 

The  great  Morgan  had  been  hobbled, 
broken-in  and  tamed  —  docile  as  the  agnus  del 
feeding  out  of  the  hand  of  Rex.  "Jumbo,  will 
you  have  a  lump  of  sugar?"  "Rex,  can  I  carry 
your  bail  of  hay?" 

Henceforth,  T.  R.  could  always  get  the  wool 
of  Wall  street,  and  the  initials  J.  P.  M.  were 
0.  K.  at  the  White  House.  This  was  a  valuable 
alliance  for  both  gentlemen;  but  the  public  did 
not  know,  and,  if  they  did  know  it,  they  would 
not  believe  it.  Faith  is  not  fond  of  facts. 
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THE  INFAMOUS  FEDERAL  LIBEL  SUIT. 

Under  our  constituted  Government  citizens 
are  primarily  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they 
live;  to  that  State's  laws  they  owe  obedience, 
and  from  that  State,  of  right,  they  are  entitled 
to  protection  and  security. 

No  man  can  be  yanked  out  of  one  State  into 
another  to  be  tried  for  some  crime  except  by  a 
regular  prescribed  process  of  law  and  under 
definite  conditions. 

Some  States  have  entered  into  reciprocal 
legislation.  For  instance,  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  have  mutually  passed  laws  in  their 
respective  legislatures  permitting  the  delivery 
of  the  body  of  a  forger  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Governor  of  the  other  State,  to  be  tried  in  the 
State  where  the  offense  was  committed. 

The  States  are  still  sovereign  States  within 
their  own  limits  and  limitations. 

In  the  criminal  libel  suit  instituted  by  the 
Federal  Government  against  Delavan  Smith 
and  Charles  R.  Williams,  proprietors  of  the 
Indianapolis  Neivs,  the  essential  facts  are  these : 

The  Indianapolis  News  published  certain 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  the  worthless  French  Panama  bonds,  that,  at 
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the  time  of  said  purchase  and  sale,  would  have 
been  outlawed  in  ten  or  eleven  months. 

The  bonds  were  worthless  —  anybody  could 
have  bought  them  for  next  to  nothing. 

During  the  honest  administration  of  that 
integrity-loving  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
—he  with  the  sleepless  eye  for  the  welfare  of  the 
dear  people  —  a  law  was  slipped  through  Con- 
gress appropriating  $40,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  bunch  of  worthless  printed  paper. 

Probably  Roosevelt,  the  President,  signed  it 
upon  the  misrepresentation  or  deception  of 
somebody,  without  even  reading  —  for  we  all 
know  how  busy  he  was  entertaining  cowboys, 
prize-fighters  and  other  red-faced  bums.  Or, 
maybe,  in  the  stress  of  his  press-bureau  exploi- 
tation of  his  celestial  honesty  and  infernal 
bravery  he  forgot  all  about  this  particular  bill 
and  it  became  a  law  by  default. 

Then,  some  rank  outsider,  who  had  no  gov- 
ernmental or  administrative  connection,  some 
philanthropic  gentleman  who,  knowing  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness, seeing  that  nobody  stirred  in  this  matter, 
finally,  in  the  goodness  of  his  kind  heart,  went 
forth  and  bought  up  these  worthless  bonds  and 
presented  them  at  the  United  States  Treasury 
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and  got  a  little  paltry  sum  of  $40,000,000,  and 
then  disappeared  from  all  view.  When  some 
people  demanded  an  investigation  they  were 
made  to  shut  up.  No  record  of  the  transaction 
could  be  found  except  the  bare  fact  that  the 
$40,000,000  was  paid  out. 

The  bonds  could  have  been  bought  by  any- 
body at  one  time  for  $5,000,000,  and  that  old 
Rube,  Uncle  Sam,  paid  $40,000,000  for  them  — 
gold-bricked,  green  carpet-bagged,  flim-flammed 
—  and  right  under  the  nose  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt—  the  most  honest  man  that  ever  lived. 

Some  said  that  the  benevolent  old  gentleman 
who  got  the  $40,000,000  was,  in  reality,  a  man 
of  straw,  and  had  blown  away. 

Others  said  that  it  was  a  transaction  between 
gentlemen,  and  that  everything  was  hushed  up. 

This  one  was  slipped  over  our  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  three. 

Senator  Hemenway,  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  in  1908,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  in  1907  $32,000,000  had  been  appropriated 
and  expended  in  secret  service  work.  At  the 
end  of  President  McKinley's  administration 
there  were  240  secret  service  men  on  the  pay- 
roll; in  1907,  considerably  more  than  three 
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thousand,  exclusive  of  those  employed  on  pure- 
food  inspections. 

None  of  these  thousands  of  men,  none  of  these 
millions  of  money,  no  part  of  this  great  detect- 
ive machinery  was  employed  for  one  moment 
in  ferreting  out  the  United  States  Treasury 
Panama  Bond  daylight  robbery. 

Isn't  that  strange,  with  such  a  brave,  honest 
and  vigilant  policeman  in  the  White  House? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Tillman,  Tawney, 
Burton  and  other  prominent,  dangerous  oppo- 
nents of  Roosevelt,  were  shadowed,  spotted,  and 
their  actions  reported,  their  mail  inspected  and 
their  clerks  cajoled  and  pumped.  Think  of  this 
espionage  system  in  this  land  of  the  free.  Per- 
haps you  can  understand  why  so  few  men 
opposed  Roosevelt  —  fear. 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  Panama  treaty,  the 
United  States  had  had  a  modest  President, 
with  a  good,  well-shaped  human  skull,  containing 
healthy,  well-arranged  brain  matter,  it  would 
have  occurred  to  him  that  within  ten  or  eleven 
months  from  that  time  the  $40,000,000  French 
Panama  bonds  would  have  been  outlawed  with 
the  expiration  of  the  French  canal  concession 
at  Panama. 

To  wait  ten  months  would  have  saved  the 
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United  States  $40,000,000.  But,  then,  what  is 
such  a  paltry  thing  as  $40,000,000  to  such  a 
swell  Monte  Cristo  as  Uncle  Sam,  in  whose  vast 
empire  there  are  many  suckers  born  every 
minute? 

The  United  States  did  have  an  honest  Presi- 
dent at  this  remarkable  time  —  a  man  with 
as  honest  a  heart  as  ever  beat  within  a  lion's 
breast  —  but  the  head  lacked  breadth  and  bal- 
ance—  it  was  the  skull  of  a  panther  with  the 
jungle  instinct  for  prey  and  plunder. 

The  Senate  was  jollied,  the  House  was 
coerced,  the  department  of  justice  was  blind- 
folded, the  press  was  muzzled,  the  critics  were 
frightened,  the  people  were  hoodwinked,  a  big 
noise  was  made  about  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  Panama  Canal,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more  of  money  appropriated  out  of  the 
treasury  for  building  a  canal  at  Panama,  great 
digging  was  done  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  clouds  of  dust  were  thrown 
into  the  public  eye. 

Roosevelt  received  the  reward  of  honesty,  vir- 
tue and  bravery,  in  an  almost  unanimous  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency. 

A  few  years  more  passed  and  the  statute  of 
limitations  became  operative  and  the  $40,000,- 
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000  bond  transaction  passed  into  rncient  his- 
tory. 

Oh,  how  often  have  I  heard  Roosevelt  on  the 
stump  before  election  denounce  dishonesty  in 
office,  pledging  vigilance,  if  elected,  saying: 
'  *  Short,  indeed,  would  be  the  shrift  of  thieves  in 
office." 

But  then,  I  guess  that  is  what  you  call  bun- 
combe. 

By  and  by  the  New  York  World  and  the 
Indianapolis  News  raised  a  howl  about  this 
transaction,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  four 
years  too  late  —  long  after  the  plunder  had  been 
divided  and  several  eminent,  high-toned,  church- 
going  gentlemen  had  grown  much  richer  by  the 
grace  of  'God  and  Panama. 

Anyhow,  the  Indianapolis  News  wanted  to 
know  who  got  the  $35,000,000  rake-off  —  more 
or  less.  It  intimated  very  strongly  that  C.  P. 
Taft,  W.  H.  Taft,  Brother-in-law  Douglas  Rob- 
inson, William  Nelson  Cromwell  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  knew  a  whole  lot  about  the  transac- 
tion ;  that  it  was  a  very  close  corporation  that 
handled  the  deal;  that  it  was  pretty  nearly  a 
family  transaction. 

But  then,  I  think  the  Indianapolis  News  were 
very  poor  sleuths,  for  were  they  not  four  years 
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late,  and  did  they  not  accuse  gentlemen  who 
were  on  the  very  inside  of  the  reigning  house 
of  Eoosevelt,  when  anybody  knows  that  such  an 
awful  dirty  job  could  have  been  done  only  by 
an  outsider? 

At  this  juncture  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  showed  his  teeth, 
clenched  his  fist,  shot  fire  from  his  true-blue 
eyes,  and  thought  out  a  good  scheme  to  punish 
the  miscreants. 

The  public  spirit  had  not  yet  sunk  so  low  that 
he  could  dare  to  have  them  executed  forthwith 
—  the  barb-wire  fences  of  the  law  intervened. 

So  he  tried  to  bring  Delavan  Smith  and 
Charles  R.  Williams  from  Indianapolis  to 
Washington,  D.  C. —  the  hing's  capitol. 

But  the  funny  thing  about  it  was  that  over  in 
Hoosierdom  there  was  a  judge  who  said :  ' '  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Williams,  don 't  worry ;  you  stay 
at  home  and  I  will  teach  Theodore  a  lesson  in 
law." 

Another  funny  thing  was  that  Joseph  B. 
Kealing,  the  United  States  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, in  Indiana,  when  instructed  by  President 
Roosevelt's  attorney-general  to  get  hold  of 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Williams,  said,  in  sub- 
stance: "  Teddy,  I  got  my  official  commission 
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from  you.  I  am  not  going  to  do  any  such  dirty 
job  for  any  man.  Here  is  my  resignation,  and 
you  go  to  hell."  Then  T.  K.  put  a  tool  in  his 
place. 

One  nice  day  in  October,  1909,  this  case  was 
argued  by  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  and  the 
honorable  judge,  named  A.  B.  Anderson,  with  a 
good  chunk  of  horse  sense  and  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  law  in  his  head,  just  threw  the  case  out 
of  court. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana  had 
never  made  a  law  permitting  any  of  its  citizens 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  State  to  be  tried  elsewhere 
on  a  charge  of  libel. 

The  Judge,  in  rendering  his  decision,  among 
other  things,  said:  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  accused  shall 
be  tried  in  the  State  or  district  where  the 
offense  is  committed.  ...  If  the  history  of 
liberty  means  anything,  if  the  Constitution 
means  anything,  then  the  prosecuting  authority 
should  not  have  the  power  to  select  the  tribunal, 
if  there  be  more  than  one  to  select  from,  at  the 
capitol  of  the  nation,  nor  should  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  power  to  drag  citizens  from  dis- 
tant States  for  trial." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  that  looked  up  the 
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law,  intimated  that  if  Smith  and  Williams  had 
been  landed  in  Washington  they  would  have 
been  up  against  it,  because  the  law  of  criminal 
libel  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  same  as 
it  existed  in  England  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  law  received  its  form  from  the 
infamous  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  was  the 
most  terrible  of  all  engines  for  the  suppression 
of  a  free  press  at  the  hands  of  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  power. 

Under  it,  any  publication  which  tended  to 
produce  an  ill  opinion  of  the  administration  of 
the  government  was  a  crime. 

If  these  two  men  could  have  been  brought  to 
Washington  while  T.  R.  was  still  on  the  throne, 
he  would  not  have  done  a  thing  to  them.  Oh, 
no! 

Oh !  you  little  woolly  lambs,  the  public,  what 
a  wolf  you  have  had  for  a  shepherd  for  seven 
years  —  and  you  are  just  longing  to  have  him 
back  again. 

Burning  money,  incinerating  the  Constitu- 
tion, roasting  liberty  —  Roosevelt  comes  too 
high.  Uncle  Sam  must  be  more  economical  or 
the  Republic  will  go  broke.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, I  would  rather  be  the  humblest  beggar, 
living  a  harmless  life  and  going  down  to  a 
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nameless  grave,  than  lead  your  lawless  life, 
though  amid  apparently  universal  applause, 
and  finally  repose  in  a  magnificent  mausoleum. 
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CAMPAIGN^  1908. 

During  the  campaign  of  1908,  the  following 
publication  was  circulated : 

Fresh  from  a  terrific  battle  with  his  con- 
science as  to  whether  he  would  vote  for  Taft  or 
Bryan,  Edward  Garstin  Smith  has  emerged 
purified  from  the  great  fire  with  a  warm  contri- 
bution to  the  party  he  supported  so  long  and 
warmly.  His  conscience  triumphed,  the  result 
being  the  following  effort  from  the  facile  pen  of 
this  versatile  man : 


'BRYAN  AND  PROSPERITY/ 


That  sounds  funny,  but  it  may  come  true. 

I  have  no  use  for  Bryan,  and  still  less  for  the 
Democratic  Party;  but  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
Bryan.  Why?  Because,  if  elected,  with  the 
Senate  Republican,  he  can  do  nothing;  whereas, 
if  Taft  is  elected,  he  can  do  anything,  inasmuch 
as  the  evil  Roosevelt  power  will  remain  abso- 
lutely unbroken  and  the  whole  machinery  intact. 

There  has  been  too  much  doing  and  the  coun- 
try is  done  up.  We  do  not  want  any  more 
Roosevelt  policies  or  Bryan  policies.  We  want 
recuperation. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  if 
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Congress  would  meet  annually,  adjourn  as  soon 
as  possible,  pass  no  laws  except  appropriations 
for  the  running  expenses  of  the  Government 
and  other  perfunctory  legislation. 

In  Bryan,  it  is  the  much  lesser  of  two  evils  I 
am  choosing. 

For  about  half  a  century  the  quadrennial  elec- 
tions of  the  Republican  Party's  Presidential  and 
Congressional  candidates  have  meant  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  country.  Every  four 
years  we  have  been  threatened  with  Democracy 
and  disaster. 

Now,  however,  I  am  sad  to  say  it,  we  have 
had  six  years  of  a  rich  man's  panic  and  one  year 
of  everybody's  panic,  and  the  Republican  Party 
in  power,  foot,  horse  and  dragoons. 

Hence,  if  you  stop  to  think,  it  must  sound  like 
very  poor  logic  to  say  "elect  Taft  or  we  will 
have  a  panic. ' '  What  have  we  got  now  ?  It  is  a 
banquet  in  Hades.  It  is  like  telling  the  small 
boy,  with  pains  in  his  stomach  from  eating  green 
apples,  "you  must  eat  more  green  apples  or  you 
will  be  sick."  "What  the  boy  needs  is  an  emetic 
and  a  change  of  diet.  Politically,  that  is  what 
the  country  needs. 

The  plain  workingman  who,  during  the  past 
year  of  the  blessed  reign  of  Theodore  I.,  has  had 
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his  wages  cut,  consumed  his  savings,  worn  his 
winter  clothes  all  summer  and,  facing  winter 
without  the  price  of  overcoat,  underwear,  shoes, 
etc.,  for  all  his  family,  follows  a  keen  instinct 
when  he  votes  for  a  change  of  administration. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  think  to  talk;  those 
who  understand  to  explain.  The  people,  gener- 
ally speaking,  mean  well,  but  are  often  mis- 
guided. 

REPUBLICAN    PANIC. 

Four  years  ago,  when  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker, 
an  eminently  safe  and  conservative  man,  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  President,  Repub- 
licans and  many  business  men  said:  "If  Parker 
is  elected  we  will  have  a  panic."  Roosevelt 
was  elected  and  we  have  had  a  panic  that  won 't 
subside. 

The  same  cry  is  now  raised  about  Bryan. 

Don't  you  fellows  think  you  had  better  quit 
prophesying  and  do  a  little  thinking?  You  were 
poor  prophets  in  1904,  and  you  are  making  a 
bad  guess  in  1908. 

The  whole  country  has  been  put  in  a  panic 
because  of  what  Roosevelt  has  said,  done  and 
threatened  to  do. 

With  the  exception  of  16  to  1  and  Govern- 
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merit  ownership,  nearly  everything  Roosevelt 
has  preached  and  promulgated  has  been  uttered 
out  of  the  throat  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Bryan  has  said,  in  doleful  tones,  "I  will 
announce  some  Democratic  doctrine,"  and  the 
next  day  Eoosevelt  will  come  out  with  a  much 
stronger  presentation  of  the  same  proposition. 

Bryan  said,  "If  one  hen  lays  an  egg  and 
another  hen  hatches  it,  which  is  the  mother?'* 

Roosevelt  has  been  hatching  Bryan  eggs. 

ROOSEVELT   INCONSISTENT. 

Roosevelt  has  out-Bryaned  Bryan ;  yet 
Bryan  is  denounced  as  unsafe  and  Roosevelt  is 
deified.  Bryan  threatens  disaster  and  is 
damned;  Roosevelt  creates  it  and  is  blessed. 
Indeed,  public  opinion  is  a  lamentable  thing, 
crude  and  obtuse.  If  you  can  analyze  the 
vagaries  of  inconsistency  you  will  find  it  spells 
Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  is  a  pretty  good  Democrat,  and  it 
is  after  all  another  Democratic  panic  that  we 
are  enjoying.  The  Republican  hen  sat  on  the 
wrong  egg  and  hatched  an  ugly  duckling. 

What  has  the  Republican  Party  done  to 
check  the  Democratic  promulgations  and  auto- 
cratic power  of  Roosevelt?  Nothing.  It  has 
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danced  and  pranced  at  the  sight  of  the  "big 
stick. " 

ROOSEVELTIAN    MONAKCHISM. 

Roosevelt  talks  Democracy  and  enacts  mon- 
archy. He  has  violated  the  Constitution, 
trampled  on  human  rights,  broken  all  kinds  of 
laws  and  permitted  huge  shady  financial  deals 
that  he  could  have  stopped. 

What  has  a  Republican  Congress  done  to 
check  these  encroachments?  Nothing.  Why? 
Because  they  did  not  dare  to.  They  knew  that 
he  was  popular ;  they  knew  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  punish  or  reward  them.  They  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  reward.  In  private  they 
damned  Roosevelt,  but  in  public  they  invoked 
his  power  like  a  dreadful  god  they  feared. 

Hypocrisy  and  moral  cowardice  are  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  politician. 

Since  McKinley's  death  there  has  been  no 
Republican  Party;  there  is  an  organization  — 
a  machine  —  and  one  man  owns  the  apparatus. 

The  shell  is  there,  but  the  spirit  has  fled. 

On  the  machine  is  riveted  an  escutcheon  with 
a  big  stick,  a  row  of  teeth,  an  imperial  crown 
and  the  initials  T.  R.  engraved  thereon. 


Designed  under  direction  of  Edward  Garstin  Smith. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 
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That  is  all  there  is  to  the  Republican  Party 
of  to-day. 

Judge  William  Howard  Taft,  privy  council- 
lor, loyal  courtier  and  dependent  servant,  has 
been  chosen  to  occupy  the  throne  ad  interim 
until  the  triumphant  return  of  Theodore  Afri- 
canus. 

Taft  looks  better  to  me  than  Roosevelt,  but 
it  is  a  poor  specimen  that  does  not. 

Taft  is  fat,  that  is  good;  Taft  has  a  jolly 
face,  that  is  good;  Taft  is  well  bred,  that  is 
good ;  Taft  is  a  college  man,  that  is  good ;  Taft 
was  a  judge,  that  is  good;  Taft  has  had  con- 
siderable administrative  experience,  that  is 
good;  but  Taft  is  another  man's  man,  that  is 
bad. 

Taft  has  been  a  salaried  man  all  his  life  and 
is  accustomed  to  obey  orders;  that  may  be 
good,  that  may  be  bad,  that  depends. 

Personally,  he  could  not  get  six  votes  in  a 
Republican  national  convention,  but  his  mas- 
ter's voice  controlled  the  whole  show. 

If  you  will  scratch  off  the  veneer  of  pro- 
priety, there  are  a  number  of  acts  in  the  politi- 
cal administration  of  Judge  Taft  that  could  be 
criticised. 

I  shall  mention  just  one,  because  that  one  is 
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enough  to  condemn  him  and  unfit  him  for  the 
high  office  he  seeks. 

UNPARDONABLE   ACT. 

When  President  Roosevelt  sent  him  an  order 
to  dismiss  dishonorably  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  three  companies  of  colored 
troops,  stationed  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  with- 
out a  trial  or  day  in  court  to  face  accusers  and 
an  opportunity  for  defense,  he  committed  an 
unpardonable  crime.  The  right  kind  of  a  man 
would  have  said,  "Mr.  President,  if  you  want 
that  kind  of  an  order  enforced,  get  another 
Secretary  of  War;  I  am  for  the  Constitution, 
for  the  law  and  for  human  liberty  and  rights." 

For  this  act  an  ignorant  man  might  be 
excused,  but  a  man  of  Judge  Taft's  brains, 
knowledge  and  experience,  can  not  be  pardoned. 

Why  did  he  execute  that  infamous  order? 

I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  he  obeyed  his 
master's  voice  in  order  to  retain  and  receive 
further  power,  place  and  preferment. 

Had  he  refused,  he  would  have  been  retired 
to  obscurity,  but,  having  obeyed,  he  is  being 
lifted  up  to  the  throne.  That  is  kingly  conduct, 
but  not  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Such  a  man  is  fit 
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for  the  purple  and  the  diadem,  but  not  to  be 
president  of  a  republic. 

Many  Republicans  are  deceiving  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  Taft  is  a  safer  man  than 
Roosevelt,  and  that  he  will  be  free  from  the 
domination  of  Roosevelt.  It  is  what  you  can 
call  "belief-knowledge,"  or  no  knowledge  at  all. 

[The  friends  of  Taft  say,  Taft  is  safe  and  will 
be  free  from  Roosevelt's  influence;  yet,  every 
time  Taft  makes  a  speech  in  this  campaign,  he 
shouts,  "I  am  for  the  policies  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  hoorah!" 

Tell  me  now  who  is  lying? 

It's  a  toss-up.  If  Bryan  is  elected,  and  Con- 
gress be  Republican,  will  he  be  harmless?  If 
Taft  is  elected,  will  he  be  free  from  Roosevelt 
domination?  It  is  a  gamble. 

From  a  comparison  of  men  and  conditions, 
I  will  take  my  chance  with  Bryan  rather  than 
Taft. 


Designed  under  direction  of  Edward  Garstin  Smith. 

MY  PLATFORM. 
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SOME  ROOSEVELT  MAXIMS  (or  Gatlings) 

OR 

OLD  SAWS  REPAIRED  AND  NEW  ONES  MADE. 
BY  T.  R. 

Success  justifies  anything. 
Despise  money,  but  take  it. 
Keep  yours,  but  spend  Uncle  Sam's. 
Turn  the  rascals  out ;  put  yours  in. 
Do  others  quick ;  if  caught,  blame  Loeb. 
Never  mind  the  dead  —  plenty  more  to  kill. 
People  love  extremes  and  their  opposites. 
Among  the  good  be  bad. 
Among  the  bad  be  good. 
Be  a  college  man  in  Dakota. 
Be  a  rancher  in  New  York. 
Be  a  statesman  among  cowboys. 
Be  a  cowboy  among  statesmen. 
This  inverse  system  avoids  counterfeit  detec- 
tion. 

Make  a  noise. 
Talk  heaven  and  raise  hell. 
All  things  come  to  him  who  takes. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill  without  a  bodyguard. 
Thou  shalt  not  lie  —  abed  too  late. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOB  SOME  ROOSEVELT 
SONGS. 

Oli,  Eobespiere!  Oh,  Robespiere!  how  I'd 
like  your  job! 

Watch  your  own  goods,  Uncle  Sam;  I'll 
watch  mine. 

The  watch  on  the  rind  —  Panama  melon. 

Columbia  had  a  little  lamb. 

How  little  Red  Riding  Hood  met  Teddy. 

Under  the  bamboozle  tree. 

The  public  be  lambed. 

Tread  softly,  but  carry  a  "big  stick."  (To 
slow  music.) 

The  psychological  moment  —  bang!  (Full 
orchestra.) 

Who's  your  fat  friend,  Teddy? 

My  Teddy  has  gone  out  of  the  country  — 
hurrah!  hurrah! 

I  love  my  Teddy ;  but  oh,  you  Billy  kid ! 

My  dear  Maria. 

My  dear  Mr.  Harriman. 

When  the  sun  went  down,  Tommy  Platt, 
Tommy  Platt. 

Not  at  home,  tell  Chauncey. 
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The  Brownsville  guards. 

Empty  is  the  treasury  —  the  money's  gone. 

Tax,  tax  —  tacks  and  some  more. 

You  needn  't  care ;  I  ain  't  robbed  you. 

A  PRESS  DISPATCH. 

"WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  7.— The  President 
tripped  over  the  law  to-day  and  fell  with  a  thud. 
Removing  Public  Printer  Stillings  for  alleged 
irregularities  in  office,  he  named  William  S. 
Rossiter  as  his  successor. 

"At  the  Treasury  Department  to-day  the  offi- 
cials declined  to  accept  Rossiter 's  bond,  upon 
the  ground  that  under  the  law  the  President 
had  the  power  to  suspend  the  public  printer,  but 
by  the  very  act  the  public  printer's  assistant 
automatically  became  the  incumbent  of .  the 
office. 

"H.  T.  Brian,  deputy  public  printer,  steps 
into  the  office  pending  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Rossiter  as  public  printer  after  the  name  is 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

"The  President  grinned  and  accepted  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  tripped  over,  but 
saved  his  face  by  saying  that  he  could  continue 
Rossiter  in  the  place  as  a  special  investigator. 
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He  was  amazed  at  the  temerity  of  those  who 
pointed  out  his  error  to  him,  and  it  is  hinted 
that  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Executive  may  yet 
be  felt. 

"Nevertheless,  the  law  is  plain,  and  the  case 
simple. ' ' 

IN  CONTRAST. 

Read  what  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr,  of  Illinois, 
said  of  Lincoln:  "A  general  in  the  army,  an 
admiral  of  the  navy,  the  humblest  recruit  in  the 
service,  or  even  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
could,  without  giving  offense,  enter  his  presence 
erect  and  frankly  present  his  views.  He  never 
quarreled  with  a  political  adversary.  He  was 
so  just  to  all  those  with  whom  he  had  a  contro- 
versy and  to  those  whom  he  called  to  account 
that  they  respected  him,  and,  instead  of  being 
enemies,  became  his  friends.  He  never  rele- 
gated them  to  an  Ananias  Club." 

Jupiter  Pluvius  Roosevelt,  believing  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  feared  and  felt  in  the  West- 
ern States,  stamped  both  feet  on  his  sulphurous 
throne  in  the  White  House,  and  his  eunuchs 
approached  in  terror,  and,  falling  at  his  god- 
like feet,  received  his  fierce  and  angry  com- 
mands :  ' '  Go  to  some  one  of  my  departments  of 
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my  Government  and  tell  them  that  I,  Tiberius 
Nero,  command  every  ore  smelter  in  the  West 
to  shut  down  and  close  up  the  works.  The 
smoke  and  fumes  from  their  chimneys  ruin  my 
beautiful  sylvan  lands.  I  will  show  these  knaves 
that  God  yet  reigns  on  the  Potomac,  and  ere  I 
take  my  four  years*  vacation  there  will  be  still 
three  months  —  but  not  three  still  months." 

During  December,  1908,  as  a  result  of  this 
tyrannical  order,  all  the  owners  and  employees 
of  this  extensive  Western  industry  stood  in 
dread  of  instant  loss  of  capital  and  wages ;  and 
this,  too,  just  before  Christmas.  Courts  were 
appealed  to  for  injunctions;  mass  meetings 
held ;  prayers  offered  in  church  and  delegations 
sent  to  Washington.  As  usual,  few  persons 
criticised  the  President,  for  all  knew  that  he,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  godlike  wisdom,  must  have 
had  some  good  reason  for  his  action. 

Aside  from  the  wanton,  brutal,  unwarranted, 
illegal  character  of  this  order,  it  is  well  known 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  in  those  regions,  rocky- 
barren  and  bleak,  vegetation  languishes  and 
trees  are  generally  stunted  and  inferior. 

Theodore  de  Bois,  Sylvanus,  hearts  of  oak, 
spruce  cedars  and  weeping  willows  are  pining 
for  your  mighty  chestnuts.  Bravo!  Encore! 
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ROOSEVELTMANIA. 

For  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  name  of  the  United  States  should  have  been 
changed  to  the  United  States  of  Theodore, 
the  people  Theodorians,  and  the  established 
faith,  or  religion,  Rooseveltmania* 

Those  who  were  not  imbued  with  this  bar- 
baric worship  were  so  surrounded  by  it  that 
they  dared  not  utter  a  word  of  protest  for  fear 
of  impairing  public  and  personal  amity;  and 
any  man  audacious  enough  to  openly  criticise 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  strongly  as 
patriotism  and  individual  self-respect  justified, 
stood  in  danger  of  having  his  superior  skull 
cracked  by  some  monomaniac. 

I  shall  reprint  herein  one  instance  of  this 
intense  glaring,  widespread  Rooseveltmania. 

The  following  is  a  press  report  of  the  scenes 
at  a  banquet  of  the  St.  Andrews  Society  of 
Scots,  at  the  Auditorium,  Chicago,  December  2, 
1908,  during  the  speech  of  Ex-Senator  William 
F.  Vilas.  I  give  it  Verbatim: 
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STIRRED  UP  BY  VILAS. 


SCOTS  OF  CHICAGO  RESENT  SOME  ALLUSIONS  MADE 
BY  THE  WISCONSIN  STATESMAN. 


HE  AIMS  THEM  AT  ROOSEVELT. 


Speech  at  a  Banquet  Causes  a  Lively  Demon- 
stration. 


4 '  WHAT 's  THE  MATTER  WITH  TEDDY  ? ' '  AND  * '  HE 's 

ALL  RIGHT!"  THE  INTERRUPTERS  CRY  — 

CLEVELAND  EULOGIZED. 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  2,  1908.— Scots  of  Chicago 
openly  resented  bitter  criticisms  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  policies.  William  F.  Vilas, 
of  Milwaukee,  postmaster-general  during  the 
Cleveland  administration,  was  the  author  of  the 
criticism,  in  responding  to  the  toast:  "The 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,"  at  the  sixty- 
second  annual  banquet  of  the  Illinois  St. 
Andrew's  Society  at  the  Auditorium  hotel.  In 
the  midst  of  stinging  allusions  to  the  course  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  leading  to  an  apotheo- 
sis of  Grover  Cleveland,  whom  he  termed  "the 
grand  old  man  of  Princeton,"  the  ex-postmas- 
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ter-general  was  all  but  driven  to  Ms  chair  by 
the  angry  criticism  of  the  assembled  Scots. 

"WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  WITH  TEDDY?" 

Cries  of  " What's  the  matter  with  Teddy?" 
broke  in  upon  a  brilliant  oratorical  period  of 
the  one-time  Wisconsin  United  States  Senator. 
"He's  all  right!"  was  the  reply  from  the  other 
end  of  the  vaulted  banquet  chamber  where  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  has  often  been  the  guest  of 
honor.  "Three  terms  for  President  Roose- 
velt!" proposed  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
President,  who  had  been  sitting  mute  during 
the  verbal  onslaught  by  Vilas.  Almost  to  a  man 
the  guests  arose,  and  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  usually  staid  business  men  of  Chicago  was  a 
close  rival  to  a  convention  scene. 

VILAS  HOLDS   HIS  GROUND. 

All  during  a  five-minute  outburst  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  had  been  restrained  with  difficulty 
for  the  previous  fifteen  minutes  by  the  gavel  of 
Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  the  toastmaster,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  society,  Vilas  stood  in  his  place  at 
the  right  hand  of  Thomas  C.  MacMillan.  '  *  You 
bet,  Teddy's  all  right,"  called  a  brawny  Scot 
just  in  front  of  the  speaker's  table,  and  again 
the  enthusiasm  broke  loose. 
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VILAS  DOES  NOT  QUALIFY  THEM  LATER  IN  His 
ADDRESS. 

Quiet  was  restored  with  difficulty  and  Vilas 
resumed  his  address.  He  did  not  qualify  his 
previous  remarks.  The  allusions  which  stirred 
the  Scottish  anger  were  pointed.  "I  am  a 
'believer,"  said  Vilas,  "in  the  theory  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  still  entitled 
to  obedience,  reverence  and  respect,  and  not 
only  by  the  people,  but  by  the  President  him- 
self." The  guests  here  sat  up  and  took  notice, 
and  Vilas  continued :  "By  what  license  can  any 
President  indulge  the  conclusions  of  his  per- 
sonal wisdom,  however  conspicuous  may  be  his 
wisdom  or  whatever  may  be  his  intent!  There 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  provided  for  by  that  instrument 
itself,  but  not  by  him." 

Then  an  interval  of  intense  quiet  marked  the 
assembly,  when  it  took  note  that  Vilas  had 
aimed  directly  at  President  Roosevelt  himself. 
"The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
branches  of  Government,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  are  plain,  and  so  intended,"  con- 
tined  the  speaker.  "Federal  encroachment  on 
these  powers  on  the  part  of  one  branch  of  the 
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Government  as  against  another  is  a  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
to  say  so. 

' '  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  laws  of  nature  nor 
in  any  case  to  sit  as  the  arbiter  between  his 
fellow  citizens  and  the  laws  of  nature  or  the 
laws  of  common  intercourse  and  comity.  He 
need  not  rush  to  the  scene  of  any  squabble 
between  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  policeman  of 
the  gods,  or  when  depositors,  in  their  stupidity, 
make  a  run  on  their  banks,"  declared  Vilas, 
and  there  came  back  from  his  auditors  well- 
defined  mutterings  of  disapprobation. 

At  first  impression,  one  would  think  these 
banqueters  were  a  bunch  of  drunks.  But  the 
same  mental  attitude  of  William  F.  Vilas 
expressed  almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
about  that  time  and  before  nearly  any  audi- 
ence —  even  a  church  gathering  —  would  have 
elicited  the  same  degree  of  public  frenzy. 

Religious  fervor,  political  enthusiasm,  pas- 
sion, hatred,  imagination  and  hot  weather  pro- 
duce similar  conditions  of  lunacy. 


TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  COMPANY. 

Gobbled  up  by  the  Steel  Trust,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of 
President  Roosevelt,  a  trusted  friend. 
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INCONSISTENCIES  OF  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 

" Consistency,  tkou  art  a  jewel"  —  nit. —  T.  R. 

Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  called  on  the 
President  in  the  White  House  to  explain  an 
interview  with  him  published  in  a  newspaper, 
was  most  outrageously  insulted  by  President 
Roosevelt.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent arranges  an  extensive  program  of  ban- 
quets in  different  States  and  cities  for  his 
ready-made  Gen.  Fred  Funston,  who,  at  these 
banquets,  and  in  interviews,  assails  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  vilifies  its  Senators. 

When  Roosevelt  was  outside  of  the  machine 
in  politics  opposition  to  the  machine  was  right ; 
when  he  became  it,  opposition  to  the  machine 
was  wrong. 

Roosevelt  stopped  J.  P.  Morgan's  Great 
Northern  Railway  merger;  he  consented  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  gobbling  up  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Roosevelt,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
gallery-playing,   biased   and   unjudicial   judge, 
10 
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soaked  the  Standard  Oil  Company  with  a  $29,- 
000,000  fine  for  alleged  rebating;  he  white- 
washed and  honored  Paul  Morton  with  a  cabinet 
office,  on  top  of  his  admission  in  court  that,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Atchison  &  Topeka  Railway, 
he  had,  for  years,  rebated  —  that  it  was  a  time- 
honored  practice. 

When  Roosevelt  was  civil  service  commis- 
sioner, under  Harrison,  he  increased  the  civil 
service  list  of  officers  from  fourteen  thousand 
to  forty  thousand. 

When  he  became  President,  he  knocked  civil 
service  higher  than  Gilroy's  kite,  and  put  every- 
body and  everything  that. was  possible  under 
his  direct  appointment. 

Such  parallels  of  inconsistency  and  injustice 
on  the  part  of  Roosevelt  are  innumerable.  It 
would  seem  needless  to  ask,  is  such  a  man  fit  to 
be  President? 


During  Roosevelt's  incumbency  of  the  White 
House,  news  from  that  source  sounded  like 
reports  from  an  insane  asylum. 
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The  elements  operating  in  favor  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  recall  to  the  Presidency  on  his 
return  from  Africa  are : 

1.  His  strong  personality. 

2.  His  political  army,  consisting  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Federal  officeholders,  extending 
into  every  State,  county,  city  and  postoffice  in 
the  United  States. 

3.  The  advantage  of  his  widespread  advertis- 
ing. 

4.  His    tremendous    hold    on    the    people  — 
white,  black,  red  and  yellow,  illiterate,  educated, 
vicious  and  good  —  a  condition  of  public  mind 
in  this  country  unprecedented  and  unwarranted. 

5.  His  hold  on  the  brazen  sluice  gates  of  the 
golden  stream  of  Wall  street.     He  knows  the 
gates,    the    locks,    the    combinations    and    the 
sources  of  supply. 

6.  His  chairwarmer  in  the  White  House  to 
maintain  for  him  the  status  quo. 

7.  His  foisting  a  special  session  for  the  tariff 
revision  on  his  successor,  knowing  it  would  cre- 
ate dissensions  and  discord,  acrimonious  discus- 
sions in  Congress  and  dissatisfaction  through- 
out the  country,  arraigning  the  West  against 
the  East  and  the  South  against  both  —  mixing 
up  the  entire  political  situation. 
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8.  A  complete  disruption  of  the  Republican 
Party.    The  situation  on  his  return  will  be  that 
only  Roosevelt  can  save  the  Party.    The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  an  asinine  party,  igno- 
rant, vicious,  visionary  and  negative,  with  only 
one  respectable  feature  —  its  paternity,  Thomas 
Jefferson.    For  many  years  it  has  not  followed 
true   principles   of   democracy.     Nowhere  has 
Roosevelt  a  stronger  hold  than  among  Demo- 
crats.   There  is  something  insane,  ignorant  and 
destructive   about   a   Democrat   to   which   the 
spirit   of   Roosevelt   appeals   with   irresistible 
force.    When  Democrats  shout  for  Roosevelt, 
they   do   it   with   all   their  heart;    but   many 
Republicans,  when  they  cheer  for  Roosevelt,  do 
it  because  they  are  too  cowardly  to  hiss  —  and 
they  would  like  to  hiss  if  they  dared. 

9.  The  insignificance,  generally,  of  individual 
resistance    against    large    combinations    con- 
summated and  vast  masses  put  in  motion. 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  a  great  party. 
It  was  brought  into  existence  for  the  grandest 
of  missions  —  liberty.  It  broke  the  shackles 
of  the  slave.  For  half  a  century  it  embraced, 
generally  speaking,  the  best  elements  among  the 
people  in  this  country.  It  formulated  the  best 
laws  and  governmental  policies.  Without  it,  we 


Designed  under  direction  of  Edward  Garstin  Smith. 

THEODORE  AFRICANUS. 
See  page  196. 
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would  not  enjoy  to-day  our  vast  material  pros- 
perity. It  has  been  a  great  party  —  from  1856 
to  1901  —  from  Fremont  to  McKinley.  Roose- 
velt has  killed  it,  skinned  it,  eaten  it  all  but  the 
hide  and  hoofs. 

•  A  Republican  Congress  has  not  dared  to 
impeach  him  for  repeated  and  outrageous  vio- 
lations of  the  Constitution;  Republican  Party 
leaders  have  been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  truth, 
justice  and  fairness  in  their  scramble  for  Fed- 
eral pie;  the  great  masses  of  voters  calling 
themselves  Republicans  have  listened  to  but  one 
voice  for  seven  years  —  the  roaring  lion  in  the 
White  House,  and  imagined  it  the  call  of  the 
Deity.  So  low  has  sunk  the  Republican  Party. 

TEDDY  ROARS AND  THEY  TREMBLE. 

Is  the  Republican  Party  dead  or  sick  abed 
on  the  brink  of  dissolution?  Is  it  senile  decay 
at  the  age  of  fifty?  For  seven  years  it  has 
shown  many  signs  of  impotence.  It  has  been 
Theodore 's  caudal  appendage.  Whenever  Theo- 
dore smiled,  his  Republican  tail  wagged. 

There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  saving  the 
Republican  Party.  As  long  as  the  Republican 
Party  is  true  to  its  cardinal  principles  and  tra- 
ditions, the  best  interests  of  this  country  require 
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its  preservation ;  but  when  its  sole  excuse  for 
further  existence  is  to  continue  the  distribution 
of  offices,  patronage  and  favors  to  a  certain 
inner  circle  of  beneficiaries,  the  sooner  we  wit- 
ness its  dissolution  the  better. 

It  is  not  what  it  was.     Great  principles  aie 
abandoned,    but    its    organization    remains  - 
dominant,    assuming    doctrines    not    embraced 
under  the  definition  of  the  word  "Republic." 

When  the  Republican  Party  has  ceased  to  be 
for  the  Republic,  the  Republic  should  cease  to 
be  for  it. 


ROOSEVELT'S  ANIMAL  INSTINCT. 

Since  knowing  Roosevelt,  I  am  inclined  to 
give  credence  to  the  idea  of  a  transmigration 
of  the  soul  from  men  to  beasts,  and  vice  versa. 

I  have  come  across  some  animals  with  noble 
souls.  I  have  observed  the  instincts  and  traits 
of  many  animals  variously  embodied  in  differ- 
ent men. 

Roosevelt  is  undoubtedly  impelled  by  the  soul 
of  not  merely  some  one  animal,  but  a  whole 
jungle  of  wild  beasts. 

For  psychological  and  anthropological  rea- 
sons, I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
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Theodore  Roosevelt's  mother.  He  is  certainly 
endowed  with  a  very  strong  dominating  per- 
sonality, combining  the  wild  beast  and  the  stu- 
dent. 

I  can  now  understand  the  Greek  mythology 
a  little  better  —  the  Fauns,  Satyrs  and  Cen- 
taurs —  upper  part,  man ;  lower  part,  beast. 

Reason  does  not  emanate  from  or  dominate 
Roosevelt  —  it  is  sheer  force.  It  is  the  passion 
of  the  untamed  bull;  the  blood-loving  ferocity 
of  the  tiger  with  catlike  cunning  to  stalk  and 
pounce  on  its  prey  at  the  psychological  moment. 

He   succeeds  because  he  works  on  instinct. 

He  did  not  consider  men  as  men,  but  as 
creatures  —  prey.  Pantherlike,  he  moves  about, 
a  king  of  beasts,  feeling  with  phosphorescent 
vitality  that  none  dare  meet  him  in  the  open. 

He  loves  the  jungle,  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the 
rushing  waters,  the  clouds,  the  storm  —  there 
he  is  at  home. 

In  the  haunts  of  men  he  is  restless,  and  is 
there  only  because  his  animal  spirit  is  impris- 
oned in  the  flesh  and  body  of  a  man. 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Longfellow  and 
Bryant  loved  nature,  too  —  but  more  like  the 
song-bird. 
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There  is  a  difference  in  animal  or  animate 
instinct;  Roosevelt's  is  of  the  savage  type. 

Mark  my  words,  he  will  come  back  out  of  the 
African  jungle  strongly  charged  with  animal 
powers.  When  he  reaches  the  American  shore 
at  the  psychological  moment,  with  his  lion  skins 
over  his  shoulders,  his  numerous  natural  affini- 
ties will  meet  him  at  the  landing-place  and  the 
shout  of  rive  I'Empereur  will  rend  the  air,  men 
will  lose  their  heads,  forget  their  manhood,  and, 
like  Xey  and  the  old  guard  at  Grenoble,  in  1815, 
forget  their  oaths  and  blindly  follow  this  king 
of  beasts  to  —  another  Waterloo. 

Alison,  in  his  history  of  Europe,  describes,  in 
very  graphic  language,  this  famous  episode : 

"Advancing  to  the  front  of  the  advanced 
guard,  in  the  well-known  surtout  and  cocked 
hat  which  had  become  canonized  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  soldier,  he  said  aloud  to  the  oppo- 
site rank,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  emotion: 
'  Comrades,  do  you  know  me  again  ? '  *  Yes,  sire ! ' 
exclaimed  the  men.  'Do  you  recognize  me,  my 
children  1 '  he  added.  '  I  am  your  emperor ;  fire 
on  me,  if  you  wish ;  fire  on  your  father ;  here  is 
my  bosom,'  and  with  that  he  bared  his  breast. 

"At  these  words  the  transports  of  his  sol- 
diers could  no  longer  be  sustained.  As  if  struck 
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by  an  electric  shock,  they  all  broke  their  ranks, 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor, 
embraced  his  knees  with  tears  of  joy  and  with 
indescribable  fervor  again  raised  the  cry  of 
vive  I'Empereur.  Hardly  had  they  risen  from 
the  ground  when  the  tricolor  cockade  was  seen 
on  every  breast,  the  eagle  reappeared  on  the 
standard,  and  the  whole  detachment  sent  out 
to  combat  the  emperor  ranged  itself  with  fervid 
devotion  on  his  side." 

With  somewhat  varying,  but  appropriate 
stage-setting,  at  his  arrival  on  his  native  shore, 
Theodore  Africanus  will  reenact  the  imperial 
incident.  He  will  be  met  at  the  wharf  by  many 
affinities,  rough-riders,  college  chums,  other 
chumps,  a  host  of  postmasters,  United  States 
marshal,  collectors  of  revenue  and  delegates  of 
the  National  Amalgamated  Association  of  Pap- 
suckers.  The  Mercuries  of  the  press  will  be  there 
and  many  others  will  be  drawn  in  by  curiosity 
and  contagion.  The  shout  will  go  up,  ' '  Hurrah 
for  Teddy!  Teddy  forever!"  The  shouts  will 
increase  and  increase  until  the  noise  of  an 
organized  mob  will  be  mistaken  for  the  voice  of 
the  people.  The  impetus  will  be  so  great  that 
the  movement  will  rush  on  madly  to  its  danger- 
ous and  fatal  success. 
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That  is  what  would  happen  if  he  were  to  come 
home  to-day ;  that  is  what  will  happen  when  he 
comes  home  on  a  timely  schedule  —  if  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  public  disposition. 

There  is  the  only  rub.  That  little  "if"  has 
averted  many  calamities. 

Public  sentiment,  or  at  least  a  strong  part  of 
the  public  sentiment,  can  be  changed,  so  that  the 
whole  country  can  not  be  stampeded  and  the 
nefarious  movement  checked.  How  can  this  be 
done  ?  To  understand  better  how  it  can  be  done, 
let  us  see  and  fully  understand  how  it  can  not 
be  done. 

The  politicians  will  not  change  the  sentiment. 
Politicians  do  not  bother  much  about  creating 
sentiment  or  conditions  —  they  merely  subsist 
on  condition  created.  Their  sentiment  is, 
"Whatever  is  is  right."  They  very  bravely 
advocate  a  condition  that  is  dominant  —  they 
do  not  care  to  expose  themselves  as  targets  in  a 
doubtful  cause  —  doubtful  from  standpoint  of 
success.  The  rectitude  of  the  cause  is  imma- 
terial to  them. 

The  politician  is  permeated  with  moral 
cowardice. 

The  financier  —  the  big  money  man  —  is  just 
about  as  cowardly  as  the  politician. 
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The  press  no  longer  leads ;  it  caters  —  it  is 
run  from  the  counting-room. 

The  public  —  well,  well !  They  remind  me  of 
little  piggies  pushing  and  squealing  at  the 
business  trough  to  get  the  prosperity  swill  — 
not  a  glance  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  feeding- 
line;  not  a  thought  away  from  the  joys  of  snout 
and  stomach;  not  realizing  they  are  being  fed 
and  raised  for  imperial  lard  and  royal  bacon. 

Heretofore,  the  public  has  had  but  one  side 
of  Roosevelt  —  his  own.  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  other  —  the  truth.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  good  of 
Roosevelt  —  the  public  has  been  deluged  with 
that  sort  of  miasmic  literature.  We  need  the 
sunshine  of  truth  to  evaporate  the  malarial  con- 
ditions; it  is  time  now  to  dry  up  and  tell  the 
truth. 

It  may  be  contended  that  I  have  exaggerated 
Roosevelt.  That  is  impossible.  You  can  not 
exaggerate  an  exaggeration. 

Indeed,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Imag- 
ine some  gifted  novelist  in  the  days  of  Webster, 
Clay,  Lincoln,  or  even  later,  giving  to  the  world 
the  strange  story  of  Roosevelt.  It  would  then 
have  been  stamped  by  public  opinion  as 
"impossible." 
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But  it  came  to  pass ;  it  was  encouraged,  suf- 
fered and  is  longed  for  again. 

Where  should  the  greatest  censure  be  placed! 
With  Eoosevelt?  No.  With  the  public?  Yes. 

No  fools,  no  Eoosevelt.  Think  for  yourself 
and  there  will  be  no  Eoosevelt.  When  you 
praise  Eoosevelt,  you  offer  no  evidence  of 
doing  your  own  thinking;  do  not  flatter  your- 
self with  the  idea  that  you  have  uttered  your 
own  thought,  born  within  your  own  brain.  You 
have  simply  caught  the  public  epidemic  of 
ratting  off  what,  through  your  eyes  and  ears, 
has  been  put  in  your  talking  machine  for  you  to 
say. 

The  public  does  not  mean  to  be  wrong;  it  is 
merely  wayward  and  childlike,  and  needs  to  be 
instructed  in  simple,  clear  kindergarten  fashion. 

On  the  subject  of  Eoosevelt  the  public  senti- 
ment is  wrong.  It  can  be  changed.  There  is 
time  enough  to  change  it  before  he  returns  from 
the  African  jungle. 

If  the  views  of  ten  men  can  be  changed  on  this 
subject,  those  ten  can  be  multiplied  to  one  hun- 
dred, the  one  hundred  to  a  thousand,  the  thou- 
sand to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  so  on  to  mil- 
lions, until  thought  has  battled  thought  and  rea- 
son has  triumphed  over  hysteria,  a  true  govern- 
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ment  of  the  people  by  the  people  maintained, 
the  spirit  of  royalty  choked  off,  the  Constitution 
retained  inviolate,  a  retrograde  movement  of 
civilization  checked,  the  best  experiences  and 
laws  of  the  past  still  honored  and  revered,  and 
the  Eepublican  form  of  government  justified. 

It  is  with  the  desire  to  aid  in  this  worthy 
cause  that  this  book  has  been  written  and  pub- 
lished. 

Theodore  Primus,  I  congratulate  you,  for  you 
have  certainly  done  them  good.  However,  when 
you  come  out  of  the  African  jungle,  where  you 
ought  to  remain,  I  want  you  to  look  for  another 
job,  because  the  White  House  is  not  for  you  any 
more. 

Poor  Uncle  Sam  has  got  the  Teddy  taste  out 
of  his  mouth  and  the  Roosevelt  virus  nearly  out 
of  his  system. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said:  "You 
can  fool  all  the  people  part  of  the  time,  and 
part  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can  not 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. ' ' 

For  the  common  good  it  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  make  you  a  Presidential  impossibility,  but  to 
utterly  destroy  your  wonderfully  pernicious 
influence  on  the  public  mind. 


Designed  under  direction  of  Edward  Garstin  Smith. 

TROPHIES  OF  A  ROYAL  HUNT. 


MENU 


Oysters,  Raw  Little  Necks,  Broken 

Consomme  Alfabet 

Gjmbo,  &  la  Booker  T.  Lambs'  Broth 

Pickles,  Congress  Celery,  $50,000  Plus 

Weak  Fish,  Yankee  Sauce 
Suckers  Everywhere  Cod,  Cabot  Lodge  Gravy 

Medora  Punch 

Roast  Wildebeest,  Nelson  Miles  Style 
Pork,  Whole  Hog,  from  A  to  Z 

Blood  Sauce 
American  Goose,  Stuffed  with  Dollars  from  Admirers 

Rail-birds,  Morganized 
Ii  sh  Potatoes,  Shillalied  Cuban  Reciprocity  Sweet  Potatoes,  Havemeycred 

GAME 

Square  Deal,  with  Mailed  Fist 

Poker,  Bluff-rules  Euchred  by  Teddy 

Cinch  for  Me  Pitch  for  You  Smut  for  Outsiders 

Blind  Pool  on  Wall  street,  White  House  Lines 

Wires  Cut  No  Records 

A  Gentleman's  Agreement  A  November  Panic 

—  and  — 

The  Roosevelt  Hospital 
Lobster  Salad,  a  la  Whole  Land 

Dessert  Claims 
Cabinet  Pudding,  Root  Sauce  Lady  Fingers,  Littauer  Gloved 

Panama  Melon 

Chef  d'Oeuvre  d'Administration 

Slock  Promoters  Bonds  Canal  Rat-hole 

$10,000,000.00  $40,000,000.00  $500,000,000.00,  etc. 

Senatorial  Nuts  Cracked  Dates,  with   Harriman 

Associated  Press  Figs  Gary-iced  Cream 

Inside  Plate  Matter,  Powdered  with  Ads. 
C'afO  Africaine  Cubana  del  re  Perfectoa 


PART  HI. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  ACTS  OF  PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT. 


OVERSTEPPING   THE  WHOLE 
CONSTITUTION. 

At  the  Cuban  anniversary  dinner, 
March  20,  1904,  Secretary  Root  read  the 
following  sentiments,  edict  or  ukase,  from 
President  Roosevelt: 

"If  a  nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to 
act,  with  decency,  in  INDUSTRIAL  and  POLIT- 
ICAL matters,  and  if  it  KEEPS  ORDER  and 
PAYS  its  OBLIGATIONS,  then  it  need  FEAR  no 
interference  from  the  United  States." 

President  Roosevelt  made  an  unauthor- 
ized treaty  with  the  Republic  of  San 
Domingo,  and  sent  commissioners  down 
there  to  collect  its  revenues  and  pay  off 
certain  debts,  or  alleged  debts,  which  he 
saw  fit  to  enforce. 

THE  PANAMA  THEFT. 

The  Constitution  says:  "Congress  shall  Article i, 
have  the  power  to  declare  war"  —  but  not  clause n 
the  President.  Page182' 
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"To  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations." 

President  Roosevelt  permitted  two  war- 
ships to  reach  Colon,  Panama,  twenty-four 
hours  ahead  of  the  day  fixed  by  the  canal 
buccaneers  from  the  United  States  for  the 
explosion  of  the  preconcerted  revolution 
in  Panama,  planned  in  the  United  States 
and  executed  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

This  thing  was  done  to  frighten  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  of  which  Pan- 
ama was  then  an  integral  part,  as  much 
as  Florida  is  of  the  United  States  to-day. 

"Within  two  weeks  after  the  arrival  of 
the  two  war-ships  Colombia  lost  its  terri- 
tory of  Panama;  a  hocus-pocus  paper 
republic  was  created;  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  our  beloved,  honest  President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  signed  a  canal  treaty ; 
and  we  got  our  digging  privileges  —  scoop- 
ing into  the  United  States  treasury  as  well 
as  into  the  dirt  of  the  dirty  Panama  proj- 
ect. 

Roosevelt,  by  sending  war-ships  and 
troops  to  Panama,  declared  and  engaged 
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in  war,  thereby  violating  one  section  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  accomplished  its  purpose.  Colombia 
dared  not  fight  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Thus  it  was 
despoiled  of  Panama. 

True,  not  a  gun  was  fired,  but  then  they 
were  there  ready  to  be  fired  if  the  plunder 
was  not  delivered  promptly  and  peaceably. 
The  ammunition  used  was  dollars;  the 
metal,  gold  —  not  lead. 

When  Koosevelt  precipitously  signed 
this  Panama  treaty  he  secured  the  fruits 
of  this  noiseless  war  and  violated  another 
section  of  the  Constitution,  recognizing  the 
law  of  nations. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  law  of  nations.  The  law  of 
nations  is  a  set  of  well-defined  rules, 
accepted  as  law  among  civilized  nations, 
derived  from  centuries  of  experience  and 
calculated  to  foster  amity  and  justice 
among  nations  and  peoples  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other. 

Among  the  first  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  is  the  proposition  that  no  nation 
shall  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs,  civil 
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strife  or  war  of  another  nation,  nor  recog- 
nize belligerents,  until  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  show  where  the  justice  and  real 
strength  of  the  internal  contending  parties 
seem  to  lie  —  which  is  the  government  de 
jure  and  the  government  de  facto. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution,  France  and  England  had  been 
enemies  for  centuries.  The  American 
colonies  sought  the  intervention  and 
recognition  of  France;  France  looked 
favorably  on  the  proposition. 

Yet,  although  the  battle  of  Lexington 
took  place  April  19,  1775,  France  did  not 
officially  recognize  the  United  States  until 
February  6,  1778. 

Such  a  doctrine  and  such  performances 
of  it  at  the  iron  hand  of  President  Roose- 
velt were  previously  strange  in  this  Repub- 
lic, but  the  American  people  seem  to  have 
embraced  it  with  docile  equanimity. 

Such  a  doctrine  springs  from  the  passion 
for  kingship  and  an  instinct  for  colossal 
plunder. 

The  entire  Constitution  is  appended  to 
this  book.  I  will  invite  any  admirer, 
henchman  or  beneficiary  of  the  plunders 
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permitted  by  President  Roosevelt  to  show 
where,  in  the  Constitution,  he  has  any  right 
or  authority  to  constitute  himself  the 
overlord  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  is  simply  the  exercise  of  kingly  impe- 
rial powers.  We  have  had  it  for  seven 
years  —  and  the  people  seem  to  like  it ! 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seem  to 
be  in  the  mental  and  moral  —  or  rather 
immoral  —  condition  preparatory  to  a 
transition  from  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  that  of  a  monarchy. 

If  the  conditions  remain  as  they  are, 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt  returns  from  his 
pursuit  of  philosophy  in  the  jungles  of 
Africa,  he  will  find  the  prostrated  bodies 
of  millions  of  voters  over  which  he  can 
ride  in  his  juggernaut  to  his  palace,  with 
the  addition  of  the  royal  title  of  emperor. 
It  is  a  short  step  from  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  to  the  assumption  of  the  name. 

The  anomaly  of  the  thing  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  pioneer 
Republic  of  modern  times,  should  be  tend- 
ing toward  one-man  power  and  monarchy, 
at  the  very  period  when  the  people  of  all 
the  old  absolute  monarchies  are  rapidly 
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evolving  toward  constitutional  monarchies, 
and  when  all  constitutional  monarchies, 
both  old  and  new,  are  rushing  on  toward 
republican  self-government. 

Has  liberty  in  the  United  States  gone  to 
seed  and  blown  all  over  the  world,  to 
fructify  with  vigor  and  strength,  while 
decav  has  set  in  at  home? 


THE  BROWNSVILLE  BRUTALITY. 

The  dishonorable  discharge  of  three  com-  Real  Roosevelt, 
panics  of  United  States  colored  troops  sta-  Pages131 
tioned  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  by  Roosevelt, 
without  a  trial,  hearing  or  chance  to  defend 
themselves,  is  unparalleled  in  the  adminis- 
trative history  of  the  Executive  office  of 
the  United  States ;  and  I  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  liberty   and  justice,   it  may  never  be 
repeated. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  reads :  Constitutionf 
' '  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  Preamble, 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab-  Pa^e177- 
lish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
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Article  II, 
Section  2, 
Clause  1, 
Page  186. 


Article  I, 
Section  9, 
Clause  6, 
Page  188. 

Real  Roosevelt, 
Pages  35-42. 


terity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of  America." 

"The  President  shall  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States." 

President  Roosevelt's  Brownsville  action 
was  in  violation  of  the  very  preamble  of 
the  Constitution,  which  recites,  as  its  sec- 
ond reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  be  to  ''establish  justice." 

The  investment  of  the  President  with  the 
powers  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  is  presumptively  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Congress  that  creates  the  Army 
and  Navy  —  and  not  above  the  law. 

No  law  of  Congress  ever  contemplated 
the  permission  of  a  Brownsville  outrage. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  ARBI- 
TRARY PENSION  ORDER. 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law." 

On  March  15, 1904,  by  means  of  an  execu- 
tive order,  through  the  Pension  Commis- 
sioner's Office,  President  Roosevelt  put  a 
new  grade  of  pensions  on  the  pay-roll 
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aggregating  $12,000,000  annually.  A  bill 
was  pending  in  Congress  at  that  very  time 
for  this  very  purpose,  but  President  Roose- 
velt would  not  await  its  passage.  He 
entered  the  order  as  a  bid  for  Grand  Army 
votes. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  UNLAW- 
FUL EXTRA  $25,000. 

"The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  Constitution' 

,,  ,   .  ,.         '    Article2, 

receive  tor  his  services  a  compensation,  section  i, 
which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  dimin- 
ished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States  or  any  of  them. ' ' 

President  Roosevelt  secured  a  bill  giv- 
ing him  $25,000  a  year  in  addition  to  his 
salary  of  $50,000  —  ostensibly  for  travel- 
ing expenses. 

This  was  clearly  an  emolument  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  in  paying  all  public  servants 
well.  Many  of  them  are  not  adequately 
paid.  The  President  should  receive  $100,- 
000  a  year  salary  above  all  legitimate 
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White  House  expenses^  so  that  he  may 
retire  financially  independent  for  life. 
However,  I  believe  in  obedience  and  not 
evasion  of  the  Constitution. 


••--  m 


r   -;•.-_:. -n. 
Article  H. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  not 
mandates  or  edicts. 

Among  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient." 

Thus  we  have  the  messages  of  the  Presi- 
dents. 

When  President  Roosevelt's  pet  meas- 
ure, protecting  the  Sugar  Trust  in  the  Beet 
Sugar  and  Cuban  Sugar  Bill,  was  defeated 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  grew 
furious  and  sent  a  message  instanter  to  the 
Senate,  practically  demanding  that  the 
Senate  reverse  the  bill  and  comply  with  his 
demands. 
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The  Constitution  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  measures  —  not  com- 
mand. 

In  France,  for  several  centuries,  the  King 
issued  his  edict,  and  the  State's  general, 
ostensibly  the  French  Parliament  or  Con- 
gress, registered  it,  about  as  a  county 
recorder  would  file  of  record  a  deed.  Thus, 
was  the  law  made  in  France.  In  1614, 
Louis  XIIL,  considering  the  State's  gen- 
eral an  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  powers,  abolished  it. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  later, 
a  few  months  before  the  fall  of  the  Bastile, 
the  common  people  of  France  restored  the 
State's  general  in  1789. 

We  want  no  Bourbon  legislation  in 
Washington,  although  for  seven  years  that 
is  about  what  we  have  had. 

BEET-SUGAR  AXD  CUBAN  RECI- 
PROCITY BILL. 

"All    bills    for    raising    revenue    shall  Article i, 
originate    in    the    House   of   Representa-  ciaJiV 

tiveS."  Page  181. 

Early  in  the  year  1902  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  an  act  on  the  subject  of 
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the  tariff  on  sugar  hostile  to  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  interests  of 
the  Sugar  Trust. 

Real  Roosevelt,  ^fa  genate  blocked  tlllS  bill. 

During  the  session  of  1902-1903  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  engineered  a  treaty  with 
Cuba,  on  this  sugar  matter,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  treaty  was  worthless  in  law, 
because  it  affected  the  revenues  of  this 
country  and  consequently  enabling  legis- 
lation should  have  originated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,, 

To  rectify  this  constitutional  defect  and 
validate  an  invalid  treaty,  President 
Roosevelt  called  an  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress  for  November,  1903,  and,  with 
the  "big  stick,"  forced  a  bill  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  ratifying  the 
revenue  provisions  of  his  treaty  with  Cuba. 

Here  he  committed  an  unconstitutional 
act,  and  then,  a  year  later,  straightened  it 
out  to  meet  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Although,  by  effrontery,  he  escaped 
impeachment,  he  never  will  receive  the 
respect  of  impartial  history. 
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THE  SAN  DOMINGO  TREATY. 

"He  shall  have  the  power  by  and  with  Article  n, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  obnwii. 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  present  concur." 

President  Roosevelt,  during  the  recess 
of  Congress,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  San  Domingo, 
under  which  he  appointed  commissioners 
to  collect  the  revenues  of  San  Domingo 
and  pay  out  the  money  to  certain  creditors 
of  that  Republic  favored  with  a  "pull  in 
the  White  House. ' ' 

Subsequently,  Congress  convened,  held 
its  customary  session  and  adjourned  with- 
out the 'Senate  concurring  in  this  treaty, 
merely  negotiated  by  the  President  and  yet 
made  instantly  operative  by  the  sole  act 
of  the  President.  Many  Senators  expressed 
their  indignation  at  this  unwarrantable 
breach  of  the  Constitution  and  the  malo- 
dorous nature  of  the  whole  transaction. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half,  without  any 
authority  in  law,  President  Roosevelt  kept 
his  commissioners  down  in  San  Domingo 
collecting  the  money. 
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At  a  subsequent  session  of  Congress  he 
had  made  the  necessary  dicker  with  enough 
Senators  to  have  his  treaty  legalized. 

He  legitimatizes  his  products  by  post- 
nuptial ceremonies. 

If  any  other  man  pulled  off  such  a  job 
he  would  loose  his  job.  King  Edward  VII. 
would  not  dare  it. 

THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE.  ' 
Article II,  "Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his 

section  1, 

clauses,          office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or 

Page  185.  „*  ,• 

affirmation : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

How  well  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
has  violated  his  oath  of  office  is  apparent  to 
any  one  who  desires  to  see. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  Roosevelt's 
violations  of  the  Constitution.  There  are 
many  others;  but  I  am  not  now  engaged 
in  writing  up  the  whole  docket.  My 
arraignment  is  brief,  the  counts  are  many. 


Designed  under  direction  of  Edward  Garstin  Smith. 

MAINTAINING  THE  STATUS  QUO 

—  OR  — 
A  CUSTODIAN  DE  LUXE. 


To  THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN: 

A  FEW  BRIEF  WORDS  FOR  YOU. 

SIR, —  The  history  of  the  world  everywhere  and 
nearly  all  the  time  treats  of  five  elements  of  human 
society : 

1.  The  kingship. 

2.  The  aristocracy. 

3.  The  priesthood. 

4.  The  people. 

5.  The  few  individuals  of  high  development,  efforts 
and  genius. 

The  first  three  are  generally  parasites  subsisting  on 
the  other  two. 

The  fourth  are  generally  live  stock,  raised  for  use, 
food  and  slaughter. 

The  fifth  have  made  this  world  fit  to  live  in. 

A  few  years  ago  this  country  was  a  democracy  pure 
and  simple,  with  aristocracy  and  its  concomitants 
merely  in  an  incipient  stage.  The  rapid  and  vast 
material  development  has  produced  an  aristocracy. 

The  aristocracy,  the  big  abdomen  of  the  nation,  can 
be  reduced  to  decent  proportions  and  a  useful  stomach, 
by  the  citizen,  at  home,  in  the  town  meeting  and  State 
government,  without  looking  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  for  everything. 

This  hysteria  about  Roosevelt  the  Messiah  is  a 
movement  of  aristocracy  to  monarchy,  democracy  to 
Caesarism ;  it  is  a  strengthening  of  the  yoke  on  the  ox. 

Aristocracy  needs  its  coordinates  —  1  and  3. 

Classes  4  and  5,  generally,  are  better  off  without 
1,  2  and  3. 

In  the  adjustment  of  these  classes  are  involved  the 
great  economic  and  political  issues  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Citizen,  you  are  enjoying  the  prosperity  made 
possible  by  others.  Do  you  justify  it?  Let  us  see. 

THINK  ABOUT  THIS. 
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OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


WE,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I.—  SECTION  1. 

1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

SECTION  2. 

1.  The   House   of   Representatives   shall   be   composed    of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States;    and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives   and   direct   taxes   shall   be   apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which   shall  be 
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determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall 
have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled 
to  choose  three;  Massachusetts,  eight;  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  one;  Connecticut,  five;  New  York,  six; 
New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsylvania,  eight;  Delaware,  one;  Mary- 
land, six;  Virginia,  ten;  North  Carolina,  five;  South  Carolina, 
five;  and  Georgia,  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  elec- 
tion to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeach- 
ment. 

SECTION  3. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof, 
for  six  years;    and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately    after   they    shall   be   assembled    in   conse- 
quence of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as 
may  be  into  three  classes.     The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the 
first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of 
the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one- 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;    and  if  vacancies  hap- 
pen,   by   resignation,    or    otherwise,    during   the    recess   of   the 
legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tern- 
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porary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
cf  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The    Vice-President    of    the    United    States    shall    be 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be 
equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a 
President  pro-tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or 
when  he  shall  exercise  the   office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments.   When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation.     "When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;    and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

7.  Judgment   in    cases    of   impeachment    shall   not   extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United 
States;    but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

SECTION  4. 

1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof;    but  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time, 
by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places 
of  choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 
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SECTIOX  5. 

1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;    but  a  smaller  num- 
ber may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time,  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as 
may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;    and  the  yeas  and  nays 
of  the  members  of  either  House,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the 
desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,   during  the  session  of  Congress,   shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting. 

SECTION  6. 

1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.     They  shall  in  all 
cases,    except   treason,    felony,    and    breach    of   the   peace,    be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same;    and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during 
such  time ;    and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States   shall   be   a   member   of   either   House   during  his   con- 
tinuance in  office. 
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SECTION  7. 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of    Representatives;     but    the   Senate   may   propose   or   concur 
•with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every    bill    which    shall    have    passed    the    House    of 
Bepresentatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law, 
be   presented    to   the   President   of  the  United   States:     if  he 
approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it  with  his 
objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  in  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it.     If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of 
that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a  law.     But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes 
of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.     If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days   (Sun- 
days excepted)   after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return, 
in  which  ease  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every    order,    resolution,    or    vote,    to    which    the    con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  may  be 
necessary    (except    on    a   question    of    adjournment)    shall    be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  before  the 
same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  dis- 
approved by  him,  shall  be  re-passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and    House    of    Eepresentatives,    according    to    the    rules    and 
limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

SECTION  8. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  — 
1.     To  lay  and  collect  taxes,   duties,  imposts,   and   excises. 
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to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States ; 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

6.  To  provide  for  the   punishment   of   counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads; 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries; 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  "against  the  law  of  nations; 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
mone7  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years; 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces; 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions; 

16.  To   provide   for   organizing,   arming,   and    disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States   respectively   the   appointment    of   the    officers,   and   the 
authority   of   training   the   militia   according   to   the   discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress; 
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17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
cession  of   particular  States   and  the  acceptance   of   Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be, 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings;    and, 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

SECTION  9. 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited   by   the    Congress  prior   to   the   year   one   thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  Xo  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State.     No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another;     nor   shall   vessels   bound   to    or    from    one   State    be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law;    and  a  regular  state- 
ment and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 
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7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

SECTION  10. 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation;   grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;    coin  money; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;   make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a   tender  in  payment  of   debts;     pass   any   bill   of   attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws:    and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on 
imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States ;    and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revi- 
sion and  control  of  the  Congress.     No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II.— SECTION  1. 

1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.     He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  Electors  equal  to  the 
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whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or 
Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

Clause  3  has  been  superseded  by  the  12th  Article  of  Amend- 
ments; for  text  see  pages  192-193. 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
Electors,    and  the  day  on  which   they  shall  give   their  votes; 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States; 

5.  No  person,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;    neither  shall 
any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resi- 
dent within  the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or 
of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
President  ;    and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President 
and   Vice-Presiderit,    declaring  what   officer   shall   then   act    as 
President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The   President   shall,    at   stated   times,   receive   for  his 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished    during   the   period   for  which  he   shall   have   been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
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SECTION  2. 

1.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States; 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,   to  make  treaties,  provided   two-thirds   of   the 
Senators  present  concur;    and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Am- 
bassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the 
Supreme   Court,   and   all   other   officers   of   the   United   States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law;    but  the  Congress  may  by 
law   vest    the    appointment    of    such    inferior    officers    as   they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  law,  or 
in  the  heads  of  Departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting 
commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

SECTION  3. 

He  shall  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn 
them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
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SECTION  4. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

AETICLE  III— SECTION  1. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges, 
both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

SECTION  2. 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;     to    all    cases    affecting    ambassadors,    other    public 
ministers,  .and  consuls ;    to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction;    to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be   a   party;     to    controversies   between   two   or  more    States; 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;    between  citi- 
zens of  different  States;    between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or 
subjects. 

2.  In   all   cases   affecting  ambassadors,   other   public  min- 
isters, and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.     In  all  the 
other  cases   before  mentioned,   the   Supreme   Court  shall  have 
appellate    jurisdiction,    both    as    to    law    and    fact,   with   such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations   as   the   Congress   shall 
make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
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shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not 
committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or 
places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

SECTION  3. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war   against  them,  or  in   adhering  to   their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.     No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  Court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
person  attained. 

ARTICLE  IV  — SECTION  1. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shaJl  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

SECTION  2. 

1.  The    citizens    of    each    State    shall    be    entitled    to    all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other   crime,   who   shall   flee    from   justice,    and    be    found    in 
another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed 
to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of   any  law   or   regulation   therein,   be   discharged    from   such 
service  or  labor,   but   shall  be   delivered   up   on   claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 
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SECTION  3. 

1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union;    but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;    nor  any  State  be  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two   or  more   States,   or  parts   of   States, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned 
as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all   needful   rules   and   regulations   respecting  the   territory   or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;    and  nothing  in 
this    Constitution   shall   be    so   construed    as   to   prejudice    any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

SECTION  4. 

The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion;  and,  on  application  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  of  the  Executive  (when  the  legislature  can  not  be 
convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

AETICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion, or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  Amend- 
ments, which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress:  provided, 
that  no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All    debts    contracted    and    engagements    entered    into, 
before   the    adoption    of   this    Constitution,   shall   be    as   valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the 
Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and   the  laws  of  the  United   States 
•which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which   shall  be  made,  under  the   authority   of   the   United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;    and  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The    Senators    and    Representatives    before    mentioned, 
and   the   members   of   the    several    State   legislatures,   and    all 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to 
support  this  Constitution ;    but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  so  ratifying  the  same. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches,  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  t>e  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law, 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation; 
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to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

1.  The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom, 
at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
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themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceed 
ing  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  shall  chose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one 
vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  .before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors 
appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice- 
President  ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  con- 
stitutionally ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible 
to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

13 
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AETICLE  XIII. 

1.  Neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress   shall   have  power  to  enforce   this   article   by 
appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and    subject    to    the  jurisdiction   thereof,    are    citizens    of   the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.     No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;    nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied 
to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  State. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any 
State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of 
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Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member 
of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But 
Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove 
such  disability. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
authorized   by   law,  including   debts  incurred   for  payment   of 
pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.     But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation 
incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall   have  power  to   enforce,   by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be   denied   or  abridged  by  the  United   States,   or  by  any 
State,    on    account    of    race,    color,    or    previous    condition    of 
servitude. 

2.  The  Congress   shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 


ROOSEVELT  DEATH  LIST  6,683 

Africa's  Animal  and  Bird  Population 
Decreased  That  Much  by  the  Ex- 
President  and  Party 

"  fAssoctated  Press  Telegram] 

NAIROBI,  British  East  Africa,  Dec.  10.— 
The  Roosevelt  hunting  expedition  up  to 
date  has  collected  and  roughly  prepared 
for  preservation  6.683  large  and  small  mam- 
mals and  birds.  Col.  Roosevelt  is  ex- 
pected here  at  noon  tomorrow.  During  next 
week  he  will  attend  many  dinners,  includ- 
ing one  to  be  given  by  the  governor. 

DEATHS 

HO"  -i*l— Albert  10.   H*  m  of 

Houijb  -*r  ''ff-  • 
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